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gr In this Number of the Wrexy will be found the 
continuation of CuarLes Reape’s powerful and absorb- 
ing story, 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 
commenced last week, 

&#" The SUPPLEMENT ¢o this Number of Har- 
per’s Weekry contains a very interesting sketch of 
“Hannan More,” with several illustrations, by 8. C. 
Hats: another installment of “ Does anv TuEtR Do- 
1nGs,” with striking illustrations; two picturesque 
sketches from San Domingo; and a great variety of in- 
teresting iiterary matter, 
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THE PARTIES. 

YERTAIN prominent Republicans in Cincin- 
C nati have made a declaration in which all 
lionest Republicans will heartily agree, that 
‘*the continuance, usefulness, and success of 
the party depend upon properly meeting the 
questions of the present and immediate future.” 
I: is a timely suggestion, but it is by no means 
necessarily a declaration of secession and the 
formation of a new party, as has been claimed. 
A new party can not be enlisved and organized 
like a military company. Indeed, it is not made 
t all, in the arbitrary sense of that word: it 


at 
grows, it develops. And when, as now in this 
country, two great parties exist, a new party is 
a hopeless enterprise unless, in the first place, 
the condition out of which the present parties 
arose has disappeared, or unless there are enough 
inembers of both parties who agree upon certain 
cardinal measures, and who will leave the old 
organizations to form a new, If that is the 
present situation in this country, a new party is 
possible, If it is not, a new party is impracti- 
cuble, and the attempt to form it would be mere- 
ly a. renunciation of the contest in favor of the 
existing party which gave the least support to 
the effort, 

The history of the origin of the political or- 
ganizations of to-day illustrates what we say. 
‘'wenty years ago the two national parties were 
the Whig and Democratic. ‘The question of 
the extension of slivery had become the para- 
mount political issue, All important legisla- 
tion and administrative policy had immediate 
reference to that. The Democratic party adopt- 
ed the extension of slavery as its policy. The 
Whig party hesitated and trimmed. ‘There was, 
consequently, a secession of ** Free-soilers” from 
the Democratic party, while the great bulk of 
the Whigs left their old organization, and the 
two movements united in the organization of 
the Republican party, If we are now in a sim- 
ilar political situation, we may properly antici- 
pate a similar movement. But what is the 
fact? The Republican party elected General 
Grant upon the issues of keeping the national 
financial faith, and of reconstruction upon cer- 
tain defined principles, If those objects are se- 
cured hevond reasonable doubt, many Repub- 

ims will naturally inquire whether certain 
other measures will not be more probably se- 
eured by union with sympathetic Democrats in 
anew party. But this latter point is vital; be- 
cause if there are not Democrats enough for 
the alliance, the withdrawal of such Republic- 
ans fvom their party would be merely a surren- 
der of victory to the present Democratic party 
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Upen the first point it can hardly be doubt- 
ful to every thoughtful citizen that the peace 
oY the country, and its consequent prosperity, 
1 be much more certainly assured by Re- 











publican than by Democratic control of the 
naiional government. And the reason is that 
the anarehy at the South would be favored by 


ii Democratic administration, the consequence 
of which would very easily be a virtual civil 
war, On the other hand, a Republican admin- 
istration would be sternly hostile to anarchy, 
le every close observer sces that the better 
und ruling sentiment of the party tends to a 
rapid corvee.ion of all the proved errors of its 
policy, Thus it is very sure, by a speedy am- 





esty, to remove the remaining political dis- 
bilities in the Southery States, while the Ku- 
Klux legislition will be very carefully and con- 
stitutionally considered, With a Democratic 
administration the motive would be to permit 
terrorism over loyal citizens, and the tacit 
cncouragement of disaffected sentiment and 
uciion as favorable to the party. With a Re- 
publican administration the motive would be 
sympathy with the Union element, and justice 
and protection to all. Under the cirenmstances 
can it even be a question which administration 
good citizens should prefer? They will not, of 
course, require ideal excellence, but they will 
be governed in their votes by the evident prob- 
ilities of the situation, 

Bat even ifthe Democratie party had acqui- 
esced in reconstruction, and had declared— 
as it has not declared—that it would not at- 
tempt practically to annul what has been done, 
is there any chance that upon such questions as 
the reform of the civil service and of the rev- 
enue system there would be any considerable 
number of Democrats ready to leave their party 
and unite in a new organization? There is no 
chance whatever. The New York World, one 
of the most strenuous “ Revenue Reformers,” in- 











vites Republicans who sympathize in that move- 
ment to join the Democratic party. It tells them 
that it is the only practicable course. It cer- 
tainly does not propose to leave its party and 
help form a new one, In Missouri the Revenue 
Reformers carried the State, and General BLarr 
was elected to the Senate. Is that the kind of 
feast to which Republican Revenue Reformers 
propose to sit down? Are they so intent upon 
revenue reform that they would feel justified 
in voting for a Democratic Revenue Reformer 
against a Republican who is not ? They can 
not form a new party upon that issue under ex- 
isting circumstances, If they leave the Re- 
publican party upon that issue, they must en- 
camp alone or join the Democrats. 

Again, what hope is there that Civil Service 
Reform Democrats will ‘* come out” into a new 
party to work for it? The present wretched 
abuse of the system is of Democratic origin, 
and the most elaborate speech against the re- 
form was that of Mr. Woopwarp, a Democratic 
representative from Pennsylvania. The author 
of the first bill of reform was a Republican, Mr. 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island, who also prepared 
the section which was finally adopted. ‘The 
Republican President urged action, and he was 
seconded by a Republican Congress. Indeed, 
all the reform propositions have proceeded from 
Republicans, such as Senators Scuurz, ‘TruM- 
BULL, and Wirson. As for general amnesty, 
as we said, it is a foregone conclusion, But it 
is infinitely better that such a measure should 
proceed from the Republicans, and take effect 
under a Republican administration, for it would 
then be a measure of proved sound national 
policy, not of sympathy with the disaffected and 
lawless. 

We are, therefore, unable to see any good 
reason whatever for the suggestion of a new 
party. Amnesty, civil service reform, and 
adjustment of the tariff, may justly be urged by 
Republicans within the party as desirable Re- 
publican measures; while no folly would be 
more criminal than to abandon the country to 
Democratic supremacy for the vague chance of 
securing them, but with the absolute certainty 
of bringing into the administration of the gov- 
ernment the bitterest enemies of its funda- 
mental principles, and the skillful corruption 
which now controls the State of New York. 
During the last ten years what sane man does 
not thank God that the national administra- 
tion was in Republican hands, honestly admit- 
ting every mistake that the Republicans have 
made? And we ask for any evidence whatever 
of such radical changes in the spirit and pur- 
poses and methods of the Democratic party as 
would justify intelligent men in preferring the 
chances of its supremacy, even while they re- 
gret Republican misconceptions and errors. 

The remedy of those errors lies not in bring- 
ing into power the Democratic party, but in con- 
stantly adapting the policy of the Republican 
party to the actual situation and wishes of the 
country. This has been done, for instance, in 
the steady reduction of taxation and the dim- 
inution of the debt; in the attitude wisely held 
toward affairs in Cuba; in the reopening of the 
British negotiations under the most favorable 
auspices; in the greater honesty and economy 
of the collection of the revenue; and in the 
provision for a reform of the whoie civil service. 
General amnesty, indeed, and reform in the 
revenue system have not yet been carried. 
But the reasons are obvious and satisfactory, 
while the sentiment of the party rapidly ripens, 
Upon some points we must agree to differ, for 
the formation of a third party is impracticable. 
Meanwhile the main fact is evident. Those 
who wish the Democratic party to succeed in 

1872 will vote for its candidates. Those who 
are willing that it should succeed will criticise 
Republican action in a sneering and hostile 
tone. Those who believe that the necessary 
perils of Democratic success are greater and 
more evident than any possible advantage will 
aim as friends to correct any errors of the Re- 
publican policy, while they heartily sustain Re- 
publican ascendency as indispensable to nation- 
al peace and prosperity, 
PARIS AND FRANCE. 

M. Tuters passed a large part of his life in 
writing the history of the first French revolu- 
tion, and he has himself seen two—that of 1830 
and that of 1848. When, therefore, he was 
placed at the head of the present Provisional 
Government he did not recommend that its seat 
should be Paris. He preferred Versailles, be- 
cause he undoubtedly expected the late insur- 
rection at the capital. He knows that it isthe 
misfortune of France to be perpetually thwart- 
ing its own hopes. ‘The despotism from which 
for a moment it sometimes emerges is self-per- 
petuating. For, by keeping the people ignorant 
and unaccustomed to responsible political ac- 
tion, it teaches them to prefer order at any cost 
—order even at the price of liberty. 

Indeed, the political history of a century in 
France is disheartening. The old Bourbon 
despotism became simply intolerable. But the 


people who were strong enough to destroy it. 


had not the capacity to establish a better 
government; and, falling into the anarchy of 
the terror, naturally yielded to the despotism 
of Narotzon, That fell before the European 








coalition, which restored the Boursons, virtual- 
ly unchanged, as the conduct of CHaRLes the 
Tenth showed. Paris rose and expelled him; 
but, mindful of the terror, it accepted the con- 
stitutional monarchy of Louis Puitipre, That, 
in turn, was faithless, and the Parisian revolu- 
tion of 1848 established the republic, The so- 
cial revolt of the ‘June days” again threw the 
shadow of the terror over the country, and it ac- 
quiesced in the empire, which for eighteen years 
kept the peace of France at the expense of the po- 
litical capacity of the nation, Its folly destroyed 
the empire; and the people of France—ignorant, 
angry, and without the habit of political pa- 
tience and methods, torn by furious rivalries 
and inflamed by crude theories—must again at- 
tempt to establish a government, 

This is the situation in France, and nothing 
is, therefore, more useless than vague denun- 
ciations of the mob. <As in 1793, both in 
France and in Hayti, the anarchy may be 
bloody, and in the interest of civilization it 
must be remressed. But we need not forget 
that the responsibility lies with the previous 
tyranny. Bearing that fact steadily in mind, 
we may see more clearly what should be done. 
The present difticulty—at least such is the prob- 
ability as we write—will be subdued. But the 
events of the last two or three weeks only con- 
firm the lesson of the last century—that there 
can be no republic in France so long as Paris 
is the capital, The mob of that city can and 
will overawe the Government, and an army 
strong enough for security against the mob 
would be too strong for the saiety of a republic. 
The mob rushes to the Assembly, drives it out, 
takes provisional possession of the offices, tele- 
graphs the removal of the provincial prefects, 
and appoints its own agents. Under the sys- 
tem of absolute centralization which exists in 
France a riot in Paris leaves France only the 
alternative of civil war or acquiescence in the 
revolution. 

The question of the capital is therefore the 
capital question for the country. If the pres- 
ent insurrection is quelled by the Tu1ers Gov- 
ernment, and that Government removes from 
Versailles to Paris, its only defense will be the 
army which will accompany it. Should that 
army be withdrawn, Montmartre and Belleville 
would descend at any moment, and either capt- 
ure the Government or put it to flight. Polit- 
ical stability and the sense of security, which 
are essential to the regeneration of France, are 
hopeless so long as Paris remains the capital, 
unless the next Government is to rest directly 
upon the bayonet. And, of course, as despot- 
ism is self-perpetuating, the present confusion 
postpones the hope of the republic. The rural 
population—and it is to be remarked that the 
official journai of the insurrection describes the 
Assembly as narrow-minded and “ rural”—have 
for eighteen years Leen at peace. A strong 
Government has satisfied the small desires of 
the small proprietors, who are estimated at four 
or five millions, witli their families. They ask 
only order, and they have had it. They there- 
fore gladly sustained the empire, which gave 
them that and nothing else. Probably they 
would sustain itnow. If France were honestly 
polled it would probably recall Louis Napo- 
LEON. The Assembly, indeed, calls the exist- 
ing régime in France a republic. But it has 
no more right to do so than the Committee of 
Defense had. ‘The elections showed a pre- 
ponderance of monarchical sentiment, and 
Louis Bianc and Gambetta were afraid to 
appeal to the country during the war. 

The probability seems now to be that the 
Tuiers Government will hold until a Constitu- 
ent Assembly decides for a constitutional mon- 
archy, which will seat itself in Paris with an 
army. Such a government, wisely administer- 
ed for a dozen years, would be of inestimable 
advantage to France. 





A WORD TO CONGRESS. 


Tue President, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, who is unable to keep 
order in the State, has summoned the illegal 
combinations—known as the Ku-Klux—to dis- 
perse within twenty days ; and he has also sent 
a message to Congress asking for such legis- 
lation as may effectually secure life, liberty, 
and property in all parts of the United States. 
We gather from the context that this request 
is designed not to supersede the local authori- 
ties, but to provide for those cases of which the 
United States has constitutional cognizance, 
such as offenses against mail-carriers and reve- 
nue collectors, ‘The report of the committee 
which was appointed to consider the recom- 
mendations of the message will, of course, 
open debate upon the whole subject. We beg 
the Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives to remember that this debate will make an 
issue of the most vital importance for the Presi- 
dential campaign. Any error would be dis- 
astrous; and as opinion in the party upon the 
subject is not unanimons, there must be the 
greatest care that the policy recommended can 
be justified at every point before the people. 

If the Constitution empowers the United 
States to keep the internal peace of a State 
without the requisition of the State authorities, 
let it be done at all hazards, But let the con- 
stitutional provision which authorizes it be made 





plain. To the question whether the Uniteg 
States may not rightfully defend the lives of 
its citizens the reply is conclusive: “ Yes, jy 
the way its fundamental law provides,” But 
if the reader of these lines in the State of Iowa 
is injured in his person or property when not 
officially acting for the United States, does lie 
appeal to the State or to the national courts + 
Is he willing that the United States should de- 
cide just when the local authorities are unable 
to protecthim? Indeed, does not the Constity- 
tion expressly forbid the national government 
to decide that question by providing that the 
State authorities shall call for assistance if they 
wish it? If those authorities are themselves 
lawless, and refuse to ask assistance of the na- 
tion, the United States have still the right and 
the power of protecting their own agents and 
functions, and defending them at all costs. 

Meanwhile, also, the Government of the Unir- 
ed States has the indisputable constitutions] 
right of enforcing the Fifteenth Amendment, 
It has made large numbers of persons in the 
Southern States voters, and it is bound to pro- 
tect their political rights to the last. But in 
doing this with the amplest force, let Con- 
gress consider the essential disadvantage of 
continuing any kind of proscription, and by a 
general amnesty remove forever the feeling of 
injustice which is the fruitful souree of so much 
evil. By a declaration of amnesty, and by a 
vigorous and ample provision for the deferse 
of rights which nobody questions the duty of 
the Government. to defend, Congress will do 
what the best and most earnest Republicans 
desire—Republicans who can not but feel that 
there must yet be great disorder in parts of the 
Southern States, disorder which only time and 
moral influences can restrain, and who believe 
that the policy which we suggest would be con- 
clusive evidence that the party does not repose 
upon its victories, but carries its old spirit of 
constitutional liberty into the new issues of the 
hour. 


Ir the condition of France to-day seems to 
show that people prefer to be governed rather 
than to govern themselves, is the same truth 
not illustrated in this country ? What else ex- 
plains the indifference of so many intelligent 
men to politics? The New York capitalist, 
for instance, is not waolly unlike the peasant 
proprietor in France. He prefers to pay high 
taxes, and to submit to the rule of ignorant 
and corrupt politicians, rather than to take the 
trouble to keep taxes low, and secure the elec- 
tion of intelligent and honest men. ‘The ai 
noyance of ascertaining how to remedy an 
abuse leads to submission, until the abuse be- 
comes intolerable; and if the abuser is wary 
he can readily avoid that. So the empire in 
New York rests upon the same supineness whicli 
sustained the late empire in France; and its 
power is confirmed not ouly by the sophistry 
of its paid advocates, but by the praise of hon 
est men, who are willing to accept certain good 
details asa sufficient palliation, if not justitica- 
tion, of a bad system. 

The argument for the French empire always 
was that it preserved order, it cleaned 
streets, it beantified the cities; the taxes were 
high, but the results, upon the whole, were cheap 
at the price. The fatal reply was that whi 
any system of corruption and demoralization 
always encounters, that the moral law is s'- 
preme, and that the prosperity is an illusi 
It was so with slavery in this country, for which 
the same arguinent was urged. It was certaiiy 
so with the late empire in France. And it 's 
no less so with the system by which the city and 
State of New York are now governed. \! 
important bill has been lately pending in the 
Legislature. It gives absolute power over tic 
taxes of the city of New York to four men, 
one only of whom is elected by the people. It 
was a law over which an honest and thought!ul 
legislator might well pause before he voted. 
Yet when one such was found his hesitation 
was openly and jestingly declared to be a mere 
holding out for a higher bribe ; and when it 
was announced that he had yielded it was un- 
versally supposed that he had been boughit. It 
is but an illustration of a condition which | 
well understood. — 

Now with a political system of corruption '¢ 
is merely a question of time. The principle wel 
the government will be strong enough to throw 
it off, or the government will be subverted. It 
is as with a disease in the human body. It's 
not stationary. There is a struggle, and the 
disease is expelled, or the patient dies. Phi 
criticism, therefore, which is to be made upoll 
those who defend the system which is now 
preme in the city is that.they strengthen a *\> 
tem which must be fatal if it can not be o 
thrown, A government which proceeds 
skillful and ruthless corruption, even if it should 
lower taxes and build stone piers and keep os 
books methodically, unless the laws of morality 
and human nature are changed, will inevitably 
cost more than any free community can }''; 
for it is cheaper to pay money than manhos d. 

Those, therefore, who, selecting certa!" 7 
parent improvements in municipal administra- 
tion, amplify them and challenge denial of them, 
are doing all that they can do to debauch pub- 
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ypinion and to postpone all hope of reform, 
commending to general favor a system of 
ruption and total political immorality. The 
ible logic of such commendation is that 
the present system is a good system ; that the 
| vislators who establish it are fit legislators ; 
that results justify methods; and that a govern- 
ment of ignorant, unscrupulous, shrewd men is 
a good government, The imperative duty of a 
free press, under such a government, is to re- 
mind the people constantly that, however agree- 
able in some of its details, the system is fatal. 
If the enemies of the principle of intelligent 
lar government always appeared as unmit- 
igated rascals—if they did nothing to deceive 
the unwary, and to conceal their spirit and pur- 
pose—they would have no success whatever. 
It is because of the sagacity with which they 
conceal their system that the sure evils and per- 
ils of the system should be steadily exposed. 


co 
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MORALITY AND LAW. 


Mr. Fretp having delayed to make the 

further reply which he announced, General 
Rartow, in another letter to the Tribune, 
has shown the evasions aad misrepresentations 
of Mr. Frexp’s first letter so plainly that an an- 
swer is apparently impossible. At the close of 
his letter General Bartow states that he shall 
take care that the conduct of Mr. Frecp is in- 
vestigated by a competent tribunal, by which 
we understand him to mean the Bar Associa- 
tion. And we repeat what we said at first— 
that no society of honorable lawyers can per- 
mit such charges to be made with the widest 
publicity by one of their members against an- 
other without the strictest investigation. If 
General Bartow has made such scathing 
charges against a fellow-member without suffi- 
cient justification, his professional brethren 
should peremptorily deal with him. If his 
charges are morally established, it is very clear 
what those brethren should do with Mr. Frerp, 
In response to this rejoinder Mr. Fievp also de- 
mands the investigation before the Bar Associa- 
tion, reserving to himself the right of such fur- 
‘action as he may choose. 
i his rejoinder General Bartow follows into 
detail the explanations of Mr. Frecp in his first 
letter, and with the most terrible scrutiny, 
showing meanwhile that to the great mass and 
weight of the’charges Mr. Fieip attempts no 
reply whatever. For instance, General Bar- 
Low in one of his letters quoted Mr. Frevp’s 
publicly expressed opinion of Judge BARNARD 
—an opinion which was the worst that could be 
expressed of a Judge—and then charged that 
Mr. Frecp had contrived that the Erie suits 
should be brought before this Judge, and even 
forced a case to trial before him in which Mr. 
Fie_p knew him to be prejudiced against one 
of the parties. To this most damaging and, 
if true, conclusive charge the only satisfactory 
reply, of course, would be a denial by Mr. 
Fie.p that he had expressed such an opinion 
of the Judge, or that he knew him to be preju- 
diced, or that he had, with such opinions and 
knowledge, forced an adversary to trial before 
him, No casuistry would avail: a simple and 
peremptory denial of every part of the charge 
is imperative to Mr, Frexp’s position. But 
he is utterly silent. He offers no explanation 
whatever. 

So in regard to the voting by the receiver upon 
the GrorsBeck stock, Mr. Freip in defending 
the action quotes the injunction. But Gener- 
al Bartow shows that in quoting Mr. Fretp 
changes a word in the document, so as to make 
it appear that, in order to comply with the in- 
Junction, it was necessary to do the very thing 
that the injunction was designed to prevent! 
And General BaRLow also shows that when 
Mr. Fievp in his argument urged the same ex- 
planation that he urges in his letter, Judge 
SuitH disposed of the plea by stating that, by 
the voting of the receiver, which Mr. Frecp 
claims to have been required by the injunction, 
the injunction “was immediately disregarded 
and disobeyed in letter and spirit.” Indeed 
the unfavorable impression - produced by the 
reply of Mr. Frey is so confirmed by this re- 
joinder of General Bartow that we do not 
see how Mr. Fieip can escape but by denying 
the accuracy of official records and by impeach- 
ing the veracity of the most honorable men. 

Nor will any reader forget the essential point 
of the charge, It is that an eminent lawyer 
has sought to protect with the forms of law pur- 
poses which were not those of honesty and jus- 
aA ap or which, with the rest of the world, 
stew. understood ; and that in doing this he 
een guilty of the highest professional mis- 
conduet, If the question is asked why General 
B ‘KLOW should expose it, the reply is that it was 
one “ the chief incidents in a series of events 
‘ich 13 rapidly ruining the reputation of the 
ench and bar of New York, and is already 
making it the scorn and derision of the coun- 
wo8 = ~ therefore, the duty of every honor- 
meen pe = to do what he can to retrieve the 
nae - gage : For that purpose, in- 
zh ee yl ar Association was formed. But 

at ls every body’s businéss is nobody's; and 
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't will, therefore, never be done unless some 
public-spirited and courageous man undertakes 
‘t. That is what General Bantow has now 
“one, and how conclusively we presume there 
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are not two opinions. And if any body should 
further ask to what good end, again the answer 
isevident. It shows the young lawyer who sees 
all around him ill-gotten fortunes, and who is 
constantly exposed to the temptation of selling 
for money his knowledge and his talent to pro- 
mote mean und dishonest purposes, that if the 
suspicion of misconduct falls upon the ablest, 
most eminent, and most prosperous lawyer, he 
is not safe from the most conspicuous and the 
most relentless exposure so long as a lofty sense 
of public duty and of professional honor sur- 
vives in a single heart. 

Such an exposure has now been made in the 
case of Mr. Fierp. He has denied the truth 
of some parts of the charges; but the substance 
even of what he denies has been apparently es- 
tablished. The appeal is now taken to the 
Bar Association, and it will be our duty to let 
our readers know the result. : 


NOTES. 


Tue statement which we denied upon ade- 
quate authority when it appeared in a letter from 
Washington to the Independent, that Russian 
influence alone prevented the British recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy during the 
war, has been denied by Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords. He declared that ‘‘ as a mem- 
ber of the Palmerston and the Russell cabinets 
he could say that a proposition to recognize the 
South was never even entertained.” ‘This prompt 
and conclusive disposition of the story will sug- 
gest to every sensible American the wisdom of 
disregarding such reports, ‘They are intended 
only to alienate the feeling of the two countries, 
and to perplex the Commissioners in their great 
work. Nothing is easier than to invent every 
kind of injurious tale, and the only reason for 
taking the trouble to deny this one was that it 
was apparently told by Vice-President CoLrax, 
upon the authority of the Russian minister, and 
that it is ascribed in the dispatch from London 
to the Prussian minister in Washington. 





Senator TuvurMay, of Ohio, said in the recent 
debate in the Senate that the proposed Ku-Klux 
inquiry was for the mere purposes of the Radical 
party, and nothing else. So the orators of his 
party used to say that all the talk about slavery 
was merely for Black Republican party purposes. 
Senator ‘THURMAN is called a statesman by some 
of the Democratic papers. But this kind ot 
twaddle is only worthy the poorest politicians. 
Or is it really impossible for a man who calls 
himself a Democrat to understand that there may 
be humanity and honor in politics? ‘Thousands 
and thousands of the most loyal citizens of the 
United States are harried, hunted, and murdered 
by the late rebels and their partisans in certain 
States, and the Democratic leaders and press 
can find no better business than opposing every 
proposition for relief, and denying that the crimes 
are so general as reported. If the Republican 
urgency for the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of innocent citizens is political, does Sena- 
tor THURMAN suppose that his opposition to it is 
believed to be any less political ? 





Eart De Grey anv Ripon, the head of the 
English Commission, who has been always a 
most faithful friend of this country, is a direct 
descendant, through the female line, of OLIVER 
CroMwELL. Frances CROMWELL, the Protect- 
or’s daughter, married for a second husband 
Sir Joun Russevt, of Chequers. Their daugh- 
ter, EvrizaBeTH Russe, married Sir Tuomas 
FRANKLAND. Their daughter, Mary Franxk- 
LAND, married Tuomas Wortcvey, of Hoving- 
ham. Their danghter married the first Lord 
Grantham. His son, the second Lord, was 
father of Tuomas Puttip, Earl De Grey; and 
of Freperick Jouy, first Earl of Ripon. Earl 
De Grey dying without male issue, his nephew, 
the son of the Earl of Ripon, unites, as Earl De 
Grey and Ripon, both titles, and is in the sev- 
enth line of direct descent from Otiver Crom- 
WELL, 





Tur first number of the New York Republican, 
edited by Colonel A. J. H. Ducanne, has been 
published. It is a broad-columned, handsome 
paper, and declares itself to be devoted to ‘* Lit- 
erature, Politics, and Facts.” It will be a faith- 
ful and, we have no doubt, honorable and reason- 
able supporter of the Administration. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


M. De Fonvrig.LE, an eminent meteorologist 
endeavors to show the reason why an increase 
atmospheric pressure eae accompanies fair 
weather, and a diminished pressure wet. Ac- 
cording to his theory, the dry winds come from 
the north or northwest, and hence, traveling 
from a cold region,’the air has a tendency to 
descend, and, therefore, to increase the pressure 
of the atmosphere, as shown by the rising of the 
barometer. On the other hand, the winds laden 
with moisture usually come from the south or 
southwest, consequently causing a diminished 
pressure, and a fall of the barometer. 








The Academy, in summing up the result of the 
observations during the recent > remarks 
that, with a good deal of contradictory testi- 
mony, there seems to be a general agreement 
as to the existence of a shell around the sun, 
having an angular depth of from five to seven 
minutes, including what has hitherto been known 
as the chromosphere; and that the spectroscope 
observations indicated that this shell consisted 
not only of incandescent vapors of several ele- 
ments, especially of incandescent hydrogen, but 
also that in the part remote from the sun the 
hydrogen had a much lower temperature. Also 
that there is some gas or vapor, which must be 
inferred to be of small density, perhaps even less 








by the projection of one or more green lines in 
the spectrum. The agreement between one of 
these green lines and a line which-has’ been ob- 
served in the light of the aurora, suggests the 


| or jealousy toward: foreigners on the part 


existence of this gas in the higher'regions of our | 


own atmosphere, The observations ofthe polar- 
iscope are stated to have failed to give any defi- 
nite information ; and the question as to the ob- 
jective existence of the corona, and whether it 
be self-luminous or merely shining by light re- 
flected from the main body of the sun, is prac- 
tically where it stood before the observation of 
the eclipse. 





The British authorities are at present on the 
alert to seize in the fish markets all the salmon 
which are technically known as unclean and un- 
seasonable; and Mr. BuCKLAND, with his usual 
foresight, is making use of the opportunity to 
prosecute investigations upon the character 
of these fish. He reports that from one fish, 
weighing 20 pounds, 34 pounds of eggs were tak- 


| control the fishing of the Potoma: 


en, numbering about 19,000; and that, in addi- | 


tion to the mature eggs referred to, there was 
distinctly visible the crop of eggs destined for a 
future spawning season, these being about the 
size of millet seeds. He found that in none of 
the fish having ripe spawn, or milt, was there 
any fat in the pyloric appendages, which con- 
firmed the conclusion to which he had previously 
arrived that the object of the fat upon these ap- 
pendages was to aid in making the milt and the 
roe, The total number of fish seized as coming 
under the official ban amounted, at the date of 
Mr. BucKLAND’s last communication, February 
16, to 302, weighing 3856 pounds, and containing 
200,000 eggs. 





However disastrous may have been the effect 





of the bombardment of Strasburg upon the mag- | 
nificent library of that city, we are happy to | 
learn that the Natural History Museum escaped | 


almost entirely uninjured, the amount of dam- 
age being simply the destruction of a small col- 
lection of fossils and a few birds. The glass in 
nearly all the cases was, however, broken by the 
concussion, 





A tigress lately killed in India is said to have 
destroyed 140 people in seven years. In conse- 
quence of her ravages many families had left the 
region traversed by the beast, and a wide extent 
of country had been abandoned. 





The question of the use of fish pounds is he- 
coming one of great moment on the lakes as 
well as the sea-coast, and bids fair to involve 
much acrimonious controversy. A convention 
of fishermen, interested in this subject, was held 
not long since at Monroe, Michigan, where the 
matter was discussed in all ite bearings. It was 
there stated that a capital of $250,000 was in- 
vested at present in the fisheries at the western 
end of Lake Erie, and that certain anticipated 
legislation looking toward the prohibition of 
pounds would be impolitic and unjust, and that 
all proper measures should be taken to prevent 
the passage of the acts in question, It is said 
that Wisconsin has passed a law prohibiting the 
use of pounds on her shores, and that i!linois is 
about following suit. These measures, it is 
suggested, will be contested by parties, on the 
ground that the States have no right to pass en- 
actments having reference to the waters prop- 
erly controlled by the United States, and that 
the authorities at Washington alone ure compe- 
tent to take action in the matter. 





The subscribers to the lively and interesting 
scientific Paris weekly, Les Mondes, will be glad 
to learn that its publication was to be resumed 
on the Ist of March, after the interruption 
caused by the war. The learned editor, the 
Abbé Moreno, for a time conducted the rival 
journal, Cosmos, subsequently taken charge of 
by the Messrs. MEUNIER, but left it to found 
the journal just referred to. 





According to M. BucKLanD, the English salm- 
on fishery of 1870 is to be considered as high- 
ly satisfactory, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
circumstance of a dry summer, which hindered 
the passage of the fish up the rivers during a 
large part of the open season. The precise sta- 
tistics of the year have not been published in 
sufficient detail to give a general summary; but 
it is stated by the Severn Board of Commission- 
ers that the total number of salmon taken from 
the waters under their charge in 1870 was 22,500, 
weighing 116 tons, which, at the average of one 
shilling a pound, would represent a commercial 
value of £13,000. The salmon fishery for the 


year previous yielded only 11,200 fish, which 
was, however, an increase on the take of the 
year before. Thus the produce of the Severn 


salmon fishery appears to be steadily increasing, 
and is a gratifying expression of the sound prin- 
ciples upon which the methods adopted for 
the protection and preservation of these fish are 
based. 

Much interest was excited in Bogota by the 
arrival there of a delegation of certain chiefs of 
the Tulé tribes of Indians of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, for the purpose of presenting complaints 
to the Federal authorities respecting imposi- 
tions exercised to their prejudice by various for- 
eign vessels touching at their ports, as obliging 


them, under threats of violence, to sell their | 


roductions at prices fixed by the buyers, col- 
ecting the vegetable growths of their forests 
without the consent of the owners, maltreating 
their families, etc. Among the parties referred 
to by the Indians were various members of the 
United States surveying expeditions. 
people, it is said, are well advanced in the arts 
of civilization, possessing very comfortable res- 
idences, and raising a considerable variety of 
vegetable productions. Their capital is called 
Tituo, and their country is situated between the 
river Arquia on the east, and the Gulf of San 
Blas on the west, extending over about 172 
miles on the coast. The total population is es- 
timated at 7200, occupying about 1200 houses, 
arranged in 36 villages. 

For some years Dr. BURMEISTER, 4n eminent 
German naturalist and physicist, from Halle, has 
resided in Buenos Ayres, in charge of the Na- 
tional Museum in that city, and by his investi- 
gations and publications concerning specimens 
belonging to the museum has given to it a great 
reputation. Quite recently, we understand, a 
murderous attack was made upon him by one of 


than that of hydrogen, aud which shows itself | bis servants, which was happily frustrated, but 
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the newspaper comments upon the transact! 
developed the existence of so much uu mu 

Of the 
people that the doctor has finally determined 
to resign his position, and return to Germany. 
Dr. SARMIENTO, the President of the Republic, 
it is said, has endeavored to change this deter- 
mination, but apparently without effect. In 
parting with Dr. BuRMEISTER Buenos Ayres will 
lose one who has given to the country that po- 
sition in science through his writings that Dr, 
SARMIENTO has in literature, and his loss will 
not be easily made good, It is an interesting 
fact that the national museums of both Chili 
and the Argentine Republic are presided over 
by German naturalists, the former being Dr. R. L 
PHILLIPPI, well known in the scientific commu- 
nity. 

The States of Maryland and Virginia are at 
present at loggerheads as to which of them shall 
River, which 
separates them, cach having enacted laws on 
this subject, and being now enyvaged in an en- 
deavor to enforce thein. Several petitions have 
lately been presented to Congress requesting its 
interference by assuming the jurisdiction, which 
the petitioners consider properly the right of 
the United States to exercise, and to establich 
such regulations as may result in a final settle- 
ment of the whole question. In connection with 
this subject we may remark that a bill is now 
pending in the Lezislature of Virginia providing 
for the appointment of two persons as Commis- 
sioners of Fish and Fisheries, to investigate the 
methods adopted in other States and abroad for 
the artificial naturalization of fish, and of replen- 
ishing the streams of the State with the best vurie- 
ties adapted to the purpose. Maryland, we be- 
lieve, has already made a similar provision ; £0 
that now all the New England and Middle States 
(with, perhaps, the exception of Delaware), to- 
gether with Maryland and Virginia, have ap- 
pointed commissioners to teke charge of this 
important branch of domestic economy. We 
have already referred to the appointment by the 
United States of a Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries; so that by the co-operation ot these 
gentlemen we trust that some definite system 
of action may be determined upon and present- 
ed to their respective constituencies for ad ption, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGRESS, 

March 20.—In the Senate, much time was consumed 
in debating the resoiution to limit the bu 

resent session to legisiation on Southe ) 
No action was taken. Mr. Hamilton, of Texas, t 
the oath and his seat.—The House passed a substivwt 
for the Senate resolution for a joint committee of in- 
vestigation, authorizing a committee of seven Set 
and fourteen Representatives, with full powers, a1 
the privilege of reporting any time during the next or 
subsequent sessions of Congress. 

March 21.—The session of the Senate was mair = 
cupied with a discussion of the measures to represe 
Southern outrages. Mr. Ames said that 800 Repub- 
licans had been murdered in Louisiana within the lest 
sixty days, and Mr. Nye produced a carefully prepared 
statement which showed that 50,000 murders hed becn 
committed in the South since the war.—Ip the louse 
nothing was done. 

March 22.—The resolution to appoint a joint com- 
mittee of investigation into Southern disorders was 
adopted by the Senate after a very warm debate.—The 
three new members of the House from New Hampshire 
(Democratic) were sworn in, 

March 23.—A mesrage was received by the Senate 
from the President in relation to the Ku-Klux out- 
rages in the South. Mr. Sumner attempted to intro- 
duce resolutions condemning the course of the ad 
ministration in regard to San Domingo.—The Hou 
adopted a resolution to adjourn on the 27th of March, 
the Senate consenting. 

March 24.—House not in session.—In the Senate, 
Mr. Sumner attempted to offer an additional San De- 
mingo resolution, censuring Baez for his action. The 
resolutions were all finally placed on the calendar for 
March 27, at which time Mr. Sumner announced his in- 
tention of speaking on the subject. 

March 2%.—House not in session.—In the Senate, 
Mr. Sumner offered a resolution asking for all the par- 
ticulars of the expense of supporting naval vessels 
near San Domingo. Objected to, and laid over. The 
Deficiency Appropriation bill was further amended, 
and passed. 














Be 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS. 


The steamship Jennessee, with the San Domingo 
Commissioners on board, arrived at Charleston, South 
Carolina, March 26. The Commissioners set out for 
Washington at once. 

The trial of Governor Holden, of North Carolina, 
closed March 22. The Senate voted him “ guilty” ou 
six of the eight articles of impeachment, and adopted 
an order removing him from office, and disqualifying 
him from holding any office of honor or profit in the 
State, by 36 to 13. There were just&6 Democratic and 
13 Republican Senators present. ; 

President Grant has issued a proclamation warning 
the organized bands in South Carolina who are dis- 
turbing the peace and endangering the lives of citi- 
zens to disperse within twenty days, This was done 
in compliance with the request of Governor Scott. 

A “ Vigilance Committee” in Nevada is clearing Ine 
fested neighborhoods of thieves and murderers. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Arter holding possession of a large portion of Pari¢ 
for about a week, the insurgents have resigned their 
ower into the hands of the new municipal author- 
ities elected on Sunday, March 27, disbanded, and dis- 
persed to their homes, leaving the city in posseseton 
of the awful government. This happy and unexpect- 
ed event will probably secure M. Thiers a long lease of 
power, which, if peace ful and wise, may res ult in tie 
permanent establishment of the republic. 

Many scenes of disorder and bloodshed occurred in 
Paris during the ascendency of the insurgents; and at 
one time it was feared the movement might spread to 
other cities, and involve the whole conntry in civil 
war. The surrender of the Paris insurgents puts an 
end to this apprehension. Order has been restored at 
Lyons and Marseilles, and the Versailles government 
have issued a proclamation assuring the prefects that 
order will be restorsd and the republic preserved. 

The German Parliament was opened March 21 by the 
Emperor in person, whose speech was delivered from 
the marble throne of Charlemagne, brought from Aix- 
la-Chapelle for that purpose. The Emperor was sev- 
enty-four years old on the 22d of March. 

Count von Bismarck has been made a 
German Empire, and Moltke has receiv 
tion of the Order of the Iron Cross. 

The representatives of Spain, Italy, and Hungary 
have presented the congratulations of their sovereizns 
to the Emperor William on the restoration of the Cer- 
man Emp’ 
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Mr C. R. DARWIN, AUTHOR OF ‘*THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.”—[See Pace 310.) 
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UHLAN AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE.—{Szr Pace 315.] 
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\ TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 





WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


————_— 





‘*GIVE HER ME, SIR.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Ricuarp Bassett eagerly offered his services 


to break off the obnoxious match. But Miss 
Somerset was beginning to be mortified at hav- 
ing shown so much passion before a stranger. 

‘*What have you to do with it?” said she, 
sharply. 

“Every thing. I love Miss Bruce. 

“Oh ves; I forgot that. Any thing else? 
There is, now. I see it in your eye. What is 
it?” 

‘*Sir Charles’s estates are mine by right, and 
they will return to my line if he does not marry 
and have issue.” 

“Oh, I see. That is so like aman. It’s al- 
ways love, and something more important, with 
you. Well, give me your address. I'll write if 
I want you.” 

“Highly flattered,” said Bassett, ironically— 
wrote his address, and left her. ; 

Miss Somerset then sat down and wrote: 


” 


‘* DEAR SIR CHARLES,—please call here, Twant 
yours respe cfuly, 


to speak to you. 
** RHODA SOMERSET.” 


Sir Charles obeyed this missive, and the lady 
received him with a gracious and smiling man- 
ner, all put on and cat-like. She talked with 
him of indifferent things for more than an hour, 
still watching to see if he would tell her of his 
own accord, 

ae she was quite sure he would not, she 
Said, 

“Do you know there’s a ridiculous report 
about that you are going to be married ?” 

** Indeed !” 

* They even tell her name—Miss Bruce. 
you know the girl ?” 

“Fo,” 

‘Is she pretty ?” 

ere.” 

** Modest ?” 

** As an angel.” 

ri ~ a you going to marry her ?” 
es, 


Do 


‘Then you are a villain.” 
“The deuce I am!” 

_“* You are, to abandon a woman who has sac- 
rificed all for you.” 

Sir Charles looked puzzled, and then smiled ; 
but was too polite to give his thoughts vent. Nor 
was it necessary; Miss Somerset, whose brave 
eyes never left the person she was speaking to, 
fired up at the smile alone, and she 
burst into a torrent of remonstrance, 
not to say vituperation. Sir Charles 
endeavored once or twice to stop it, 
but it was not to be stopped; soatlast | 
he quietly took up his hat to go. | 

He was arrested at the door by a 
rustle and a fall. He turned round, | 
and there was Miss Somerset lying on 
her back, grinding her white teeth and 
clutching the air, i 

He ran to the bell, and rang it vio- | 
lently, then knelt down and did his 
best to keep her from hurting herself; | 
but, as generally happens in these | 
cases, his interference made her more 
violent. He had hard work to keep 
her from battering her head against 
the floor, and her arms worked like 
Windmills, 

Hearing the bell tugged so violent- 
pretty page ran headlong into 
room—saw—and, without an in- 
‘tant’s diminution of speed, described 
«curve, and ran headlong out, scream- 
ing, “Polly! Polly!” 

The next moment the housekeeper, 
- elderly woman, trotted in at the 
<oor, saw her mistress’s condition, and 
with, ue eel, calling, ‘‘ Polly,” but 

. € most perfect tranquillity the 
= can conceive, 
nran a strappi “maid, wi 
Mackeresand ontiarme,wentoe | 

. ’ 


ly, 
the 


EE 


| She got behind her strugglin.-- 
| mistress, pulled her up into her 
own lap, and pinned her by the 
wrists with a vigorous grasp. 

The lady struggled, and ground 
her teeth audibly, and flung her 
arms abroad. ‘The maid applied 
all her rustic strength and harder 
muscle to hold her within bounds, 
The four arms went to and fro ina 
magnificent struggle, and neither 

could the maid hold the mistress 
still, nor the mistress shake off the 
maid’s grasp, nor strike any thing 
| to hurt herself. 
Sir Charles, thrust out of the 
| play, looked on with pity and anx- 
iety, and the little page at the door 
—combining art and nature—stuck 
stock-still in a military attitude, 
and blubbered aloud. ~ 

As for the housekeeper, she re- 
mained in the middle of the room 
with folded arms, and looked down 
on the struggle with a singular ex- 
pression of countenance. ‘There 
was no agitation whatever, but a 
sort of thoughtful examination, 
half cynical, half admiring. 

However, as soon as the boy's 
sobs reached her ear she wakened 
up, and said, tenderly, ‘* What is 
the child crying for? Run and get 
a basin of water, and fling it all 
over her ;. that will bring her to in 
a minute,” 

The page departed swiftly on 
this benevolent errand. 

Then the lady gave a deep sigh, 
and ceased to struggle. 

Next she stared in all their faces, 
and seemed to return to consciousness. 

Next she spoke, but very feebly. ‘‘ Help me 
up,” she sighed. 

Sir Charles and Polly raised her, and now there 
was a marvelous change. ‘The vigorous vixen 
was utterly weak, and limp as a wet towel—a 
woman of jelly. As such they handled her, and 
deposited her gingerly on the sofa. 

Now the page ran in hastily with the water. 
Up jumps the poor lax sufferer, with flashing 
eyes: ‘* You dare to come near me with it!” 
Then to the female servants: ‘* Call yourselves 
women, and water my lilac silk, not two hours 
old?” ‘Then to the housekeeper: ‘* You old mon- 
ster, you wanted it for your Polly. Get out of 
my sight, the lot /” 

Then, suddenly remembering how feeble she 
was, she sank instantly down, and turned piteous- 
ly and languidly to Sir Charles. ‘‘ ‘They eat my 
bread, and rob me, and hate me,” said she, faintly. 
‘*T have but one friend on earth.” She leaned 
tenderly toward Sir Charles as that friend ; but 
before she quite reached him she started back, 
her eyes filled with sudden horror, ‘* And he 
forsakes me!” she cried; and so turned away 
from him despairingly, and began to cry bitterly, 
with head averted over the sofa, and one hand 
hanging by her side for Sir Charles to take and 
comfort her. He tried to take it. It resisted ; 
and, under cover of that little disturbance, the 
other hand dextrously whipped two pins out of 
her hair. ‘The long brown tresses—all her own— 
fell over her eyes and down to her waist, and the 
picture of distressed beauty was complete. 

Even so did the women of antiquity conquer 
male pity—*‘ solutis crinibus.” 

The females interchanged a meaning glance, 
and retired; the boy followed them with his basin, 
sore perplexed, but learning life in this admirable 
school. 

Sir Charles then, with the utmost kindness, en- 
deavored to reconcile the weeping and disheveled 
fair to that separation which circumstances ren- 
dered necessary. But she was inconsolable, and 
he left the house, perplexed and grieved ; not but 
what it gratified his vanity a little to find him- 
self beloved all in a moment, and the Somerset 
unvixened. He could not help thinking how 








wide must be the circle of his charms, which had 








two beautiful women so 
as Bella Bruce and La 


won the affections of 
opposite in character 
Somerset. 
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on her knees, and said, firmly though 
> me 7 
respectfully, “Give her me, Sir,” ; 


| 
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| took no interest in his affairs : 
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“SHE WAS INCONSOLABLE.” 


The passion of this latter seemed to grow. She 
wrote to him every day, and begged him to call 
on her. 

She called on him—she who had never called 
on a man before. 

She raged with jealousy ; she melted with grief. 
She played on him with all a woman’s artillery ; 
and at last actually wrung from him what she 
called a reprieve. 

Richard Bassett called on her, but she would 
not receive him: so then he wrote to her, urging 
co-operation, and she replied, frankly, that she 
but that she was 
devoted to Sir Charles, and should keep him for 
herself. Vanity tempted her to add that he (Sir 
Charles) was with her every day, and the wed- 
ding postponed, 

This last seemed too good to be true, so Rich- 
ard Bassett set his servant to talk to the servants 
in Portman Square. He learned that the wed- 
ding was now to be on the 15th of June, instead 
of the 31st of May. 

Convinced that this postponement was only a 
blind, and that the marriage would never be, he 
breathed more freely at the news. 

But the fact is, although Sir Charles had yield- 
ed so far to dread of scandal, he was ashamed 
of himself, and his shame became remorse when 
he detected a furtive tear in the dove-like eyes 
of her he really loved and esteemed. 

He went and told his trouble to Mr. Oldfield. 
‘*T am afraid she will do something desperate,” 
he said. 

Mr. Oldfield heard him out, and then asked 
him had he told Miss Somerset what he was go- 
ing to settle on her. 

‘*Not I. She is not in a condition to be in- 
fluenced by that, at present.” 

‘* Let me try her. The draft is ready. I'll call 
on her to-morrow.” 

He did call, and was told she did not know 
him. 

**You tell her I'm a lawyer, and it is very 
much to her interest to see me,” said Mr. Oldfield 
to the page. ; 

He was admitted, but not to a téte-a-téte. 
Polly was kept in the room. ‘The Somerset had 
peeped, and Oldfield was an old fellow, with 
white hair; if he had been a young fellow, with 
black hair, she might have thought that precau- 
tion less necessary. 

‘¢ First, madam,” said Oldfield, ‘‘I must beg 








you to accept my apologies for not coming soon- 
er. Press of business, ete.” 

‘*Why have you come at all? That is the 
question,” inquired the lady, bluntly. 

**T bring the draft of a deed for vour approvai. 
Shall I read it to you?” 

‘“* Yes; if it’s not very long.” 

He began to read it. . 

The lady interrupted him characteristically. 

**Tt’s a beastly rigmarole. What does it mean 
—in three words ?” 

**Sir Charles Bassett secures to Rhoda Som- 
erset four hundred pounds a year, while single ; 
this is reduced to two hundred if you marry. The 
deed further assigns to you, without reserve, the 
beneficial lease of this house, and all the furni- 
ture and effects, plate, linen, wine, etc.” 

**T see—a bribe.” 

‘*Nothing of the kind, madam. When Sir 
Charles instructed me to prepare this deed he 
expected no opposition on your part to his mar- 
riage; but he thought it due to him and to your- 
self to mark his esteem for you, and his recol 
lection of the pleasant hours he has spent in your 
company.” 

Miss Somerset's eyes searched the lawyer's 
face. He stood the battery unflinchingly. She 
altered her tone, and asked, politely and almost 
respectfully, whether she might see that paper. 

Mr. Oldfield gave it her. She took it, and ran 
her eye over it; in doing which, she raised it so 
that she could think behind it unobserved. She 
handed it back at last, with the remark that Sir 
Charles was a gentleman, and had done the right 
thing. 

** He has; and you will do the right thing too, 
will you not ?” 

‘I don't know. I am just beginning to fall 
in love with him myself.” 

** Jealousy, madam, not love,” said the old 
lawyer. ‘‘Come, now! I see you are a young 
lady of rare good sense; look the thing in the 
face: Sir Charles is a landed gentleman ; he must 
marry, and have heirs. He is over thirty, and his 
time has come. He has shown himself your 
friend; why not be his? He has given you the 
means to marry a gentleman of moderate income, 
or to marry beneath you, if you prefer it—” 

‘* And most of us do—” 

‘*'Then why not make his path smooth ?- Why 
distress him with your tears and remonstrauces ?” 

He continued in this strain for some time, ap- 

pealing to her good sense and her bet- 








ter feclings. 

When he had done she said, very 
quietly, ‘‘ How about the ponies and 
my brown mare? Are they down in 
the deed ?” 

“IT think not; but if you will do 

| your part handsomely I'll guarantee 
vou shall have them.’ 
* Yon are a good soul.” Then, aft- 
er a pause, ‘Now just you tell me 
exactly what you want me to do for all 
this. e ‘ 

Oldfield was pleased with this ques- 
tion. He said, “I wish you to ab- 
stain from writing to Sir Charles, and 
| him to visit vou ouly once more before 
his marriage, just to shake hands and 
part, with mutual friendship and good 
wishes.” 

‘**You are right,” said she, softly ; 
‘*best for us both, and only fair to 
the girl.” Then, with sudden and 
eager curiosity, ‘‘Is she very pret- 
ty ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** What, hasn't he told you?” 

‘*He says she is lovely, and every 
way adorable; but then he is in leve. 
The chances are she is not half se 
handsome as yourself.” 

*“*And yet he is in love with 
her ?” 

** Over head and ears,” 

**T don’t believe it. Ifhe was really 











“SHE OPENED IT; IT WAS A THING NEW TO HER IN HER YOUNG LIFE.” 


in love with one woman he couldn 
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| of Bella Bruce, admiring her soft, feminine ways 


and virgin modesty even more than her beauty. 
And her visible blush whenever he appeared sud- 
denly, and the soft commotion and yielding in 


' her lovely frame whenever he drew near, betrayed 


S1U 
be just to anothe Zeouldn't. He'll be coming 
back to mein a few months.” 

** God t ld. 

* Thank vou, old gentleman 

Mr. Oldfield began to stummer excuses. She 
interrnpted him: **Ob, bother all that; I like | 

ne the worse for speaking your mind.” 


Then, afier i 
Sir Charles should change his mind, and 
never sign this paper ?” 

‘] pledge my professional credit.” 

‘*'That is enough, Sir; I see I can trust you. 
Well, then, I consent to break off with Sir Charles, 
and only see him once more—as a friend. Poor 
Sir Charles! I hope he will be happy” (she 
squeezed out a tear for him)—“ happier than I 
am. And when he does come he can sign the 
deed, you know.” 

Mr. Oldfield left her, and joined Sir Charles at 
Long's, as had been previously agreed. 

‘“It is all right, Sir Charles; she is a sensible 
irl, and will give you no farther trouble.” 

‘+ How did you get over the hysterics ?” 

‘* We dispensed with them. She saw at once 
it was to be business, not sentiment. You are to 
pay her one more visit, to sign, and part friends. 
If you please, Il make that appointment with 
both parties, as soon as the deed is engrossed. 
Oh, by-the-bye, she did shed a tear or two, but 
she dried them to ask me for the ponies and the 
brown mare.” 

Sir Charles's vanity was mortified. But he 
laughed it off, and said she should have them, of 
course, 

So now his mind was at ease, his conscience 
and he could give his whole time 
ere he had given his heart. 
ichard Bassett learned, through his servant, 
He call- 


at rest 
at rest, 





t the wedding-dresses were ordered. 


ed on Miss Somerset, She was out. 


i pause, ** Now excuse me; but sup- | 


Polly opened the door, and gave him a look of } 


admiration—due to his fresh color—that encour- 
aged him to try and enlist her in his service. 

He questioned her, and she told him in a gen- 
eral way how matters were going. ‘* But,” said 
‘‘ Why not come and talk to her yourself? 
‘Ten to one but she tells you. She is pretty out- 
spoken.” 

‘* My pretty dear,” said Richard, ‘‘she never 
will receive me.” 

“© Qh, but I'll make her!” said Polly. 

d she did exert her influence as follows: 

*Lookee here, the cousin’s a-coming to-mor- 
row, and I’ve been and promised he should see 
you F 
"+ What did you do that for ?” 

‘“ Why, he’s a well-looking chap, and a beau- 
tiful color, fresh from the country, like me. And 
he’s a gentleman, and got an estate belike; and 
why not put yourn to hisn, and so marry him 
» a lady? You might have me about ye 
ill the same, till my turn comes.” 

‘*No, no,” said Rhoda; ** that’s not the man 
for me. If ever I marry, it must be one of my 
else a fool, like Marsh, that I can 
make a slave of. 

‘* Well, any wav, you must see him, not to 
make a fool of me, for I did promise him; which, 
now I think on’t, ‘twas very good of me, for I 

find in my heart to ast him down into the 
| inging him up stairsto you.” 
in Mr. Bassett’s be- 


, instead of b 
mda, somehow, 
, 
*u. 

5 ’ suiry how tter 1. sl 
WNlousJNquiry how matters stood, she 
lly that “ir Charles and herself were 
by mutual consent. 

t! after all your protestations?” said 


But Miss*omerset was not inanirascible humor 
shrugged her shoulders, and said: 
1 put myself in a passion, 
things. But one can’t 
I have come to my senses. 
lways does end, vou know, 
st of them part enemies, but he and I part 
friends and well-wishers.” 
‘And you throw me as if I was nobody,” 
said Richard, white with anger. : 
“ow y, mt ave von tome?” said the Somer- 
is : ». You thought to make a cat’s- 
iv of me Well, yott won't. then.” 
iu other words, you have been bonght oft.” 
has lam not to be bought by 
vy bodv—and I it to be insulted by you, 
How dave you come here and af.- 
in her own house—a lady whose 
hoe-strings your betters are ready to tie, you 
ie? It you want to be a landed proprietor, 
1 marry some ugly old hag that’s got it, 
sight left to see you're no gentleman, 
Sir Charles's land you'll never have; a better 
svotit, and ineans to keep it for him and 
Here, Polly? Pelly! Polly! take this man 
vn to the kitchen, and teach him manners if 
on can: he is not fit for my drawing-room, by 


membe 


ulou 


This sort of thing ¢ 


over 





am ne 
1 ruftian! 
a lady 


a long chalk.” 
Polly arrived in time to see the flashing eves, 
the swelling veins, and to hear the fair orator’s 


tion, 
” 


“What, vou are in your tantrums again! 

Ishe. ‘*Come along, Sir. Needs must when 
t levil drives. You'll break a_ blood-vessel 
§ diy, my lady, like your father afore ye.” 


\nd with this homely suggestion, which al- 

sobered Miss Somerset, and, indeed, fright- 

ened her out of her wits, she withdrew the of- 
! ‘ 

She did not take him into the kitchen, but into 
the dining room, and there he had a long talk 
with her, and gave her a sovereign, 

She promised to inform him if any thing im- 
portant should occur. 


He went away, pondering and ucowling deeply. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Sr Caarves Bassett was now living in Elys- 
Never was rake more thoroughly trans- 
Every day he sat for hours at the feet 


ium. 
formed. 








his magnetic influence, and told all but the blind 
she adored him. f 
She would decline all invitations to dine with 
him and her father—a strong-minded old ad- 
miral, whose authority was unbounded, only, to 
Bella's regret, very rarely exerted. Nothing 
would have pleased her more than to be forbid- 


| den this and commanded that; but no! the ad- 


miral was a lion with an enormous paw, only he 
could not be got to put it into every pie. 

In this charming society the hours glided, and 
the wedding-day drew close. So deeply and sin- 
cerely was Sir Charles in love that when Mr. 
Oldfield’s letter came, appointing the day and 
hour to sign Miss Somerset’s deed, he was un- 
willing to go, and wrote back to ask if the deed 
could not be sent to his house. 

Mr. Oldfield replied that the parties to the 
deed and the witnesses must meet, and it would 
be unadvisable, for several reasons, to irritate 
the lady’s susceptibility previous to signature: 
the appointment having been made at her house, 
it had better remain so 

‘That day soon came. 

Sir Charles, being due in Mayfair at 2 p.m., 
compensated himself for the less agreeable busi- 
ness to come by going earlier than usual to Port- 
man Square. By this means he caught Miss 
Bruce and two other young ladies inspecting bri- 
dal dresses. Bella blushed and looked ashamed, 
and, to the surprise of her friends, sent the dress- 
es away, and set herself to talk rationally with 
Sir Charles—as rationally as lovers can. 

The ladies took the cue, and retired in dis- 
gust. 

Sir Charles apologized. 

‘““This is too bad of me. I come at an un- 
heard-of hour, and frighten away your fair 
friends; but the fact is, I have an appointment 
at two, and I don’t know how long they will 
keep me, so I thought I would make sure of 
two happy hours at the least.” 

And delightful hours they were. Bella Bruce, 
excited by this little surprise, leaned softly on 
his shoulder, and prattled her maiden love like 
some warbling fountain. 

Sir Charles, transfigured by love, answered 
her in kind—three months ago he could not— 
and they compared pretty little plans of wedded 
life, and had small differences, and ended by 
agreeing. 

Complete and prompt accord upon two points : 
first, they would not have a single quarrel, like 
other people; their love should never lose its 
delicate bloom; second, they would grow old 
together, and die the same day—the same min- 
ute if possible; if not, they must be content with 
the same day, but, on that, inexorable. 

But soon after this came a skirmish. Each 
wanted to obey t’other. 

Sir Charles argued that Bella was better than 
he, and therefore more fit to conduct the pair. 

Bella, who thought him divinely good, pounced 
on this reason furiously. He defended it. He 
admitted, with exemplary candor, that he was 
good now—‘‘awfully good.” But he assured 
her that he had been any thing but good until 
he knew her; now she had been always good ; 
therefore, he argued, as his goodness came orig- 
inally from her, for her to obey him would be a 
little too much like the moon commanding the 
sun. 

‘* That is too ingenious for me, Charles,” said 
Bella. ‘‘ And, for shame! Nobody was ever 
so good as you are. I look up to you and— 
Now I could stop your mouth in a minute. I 
have only to remind you that I shall swear at 
the altar to obey you, and you will not swear to 
obey me. But I will not crush you under the 
Prayer-book—no, dearest; but, indeed, to obey 
is a want of my nature, and I marry you to sup- 
ply that want: and that’s a story, for I marry 
you because I love and honor and worship and 
adore you to distraction, my own—own—own!” 
With this she flung herself passionately, yet mod- 
estly, on his shoulder, and, being there, mur- 
mured, coaxingly, ‘‘ You will let me obey you, 
Charles ?” 

Thereupon Sir Charles felt highly gelatinous, 
and lost, for the moment, all power of resistance 
or argument, 

** Ah, you will; and then you will remind me 
of my dear mother. She knew how to com- 
mand ; but as for poor dear papa, he is very dis- 
appointing. In selecting an admiral for my pa- 
rent, I made sure of being ordered about. In- 
stead of that—now I'll show you—there he is in 
the next room, inventing a new system of sig- 
nals, poor dear—” 

She threw the folding-doors open. 

P ** Papa dear, shall I ask Charles to dinner to- 
ay? 

‘* As you please, my dear.” 

** Do you think I had better walk or ride this 
afternoon ?” 

** Whichever you prefer.” 

** There,” said Bella, ‘I told you so. That 
is always the way. Papa dear, you used always 
to be firing guns at sea. Do, please, fire one in 
this house—just one—before I leave it, and make 
the very windows rattle.” 

“*I beg your pardon, Bella; I never wasted 
powder at sea. If the convoy sailed well and 
steered right I never barked at them. You are 
a modest, sensible girl, and have always steered 
a good course. Why should I hoist a petticoat 
and play the small tyrant? Wait till I see you 
going to do something wrong or silly.” 

‘**Ah! then you would fire a gun, papa ?” 

** Ay, a broadside.” 

“* Well, that is something,” said Bella, as she 
closed the door softly. 

. ann it amounts to just nothing,” said 
ir es; “for you never will do any thing 





wrong or silly. I'll accommodate you, I have 
thought of a way. I shall give you some blank 
cards ; you shall write on them, ‘I think I should 
like to do so and so.” You shall be careless, and 
leave them about; I'll find them, and bluster, 
and say, ‘I command you to do so and so, Bella 
Bassett’—the very thing on the card, you know.” 

Bella colored to the brow with pleasure and 
modesty. After a pause she said : ‘* How sweet! 
The worst of it is I should get my own way. 
Now what I want is to submit my will to yours. 
A gentle tyrant—that is what you must be to 
Bella Bassett. Oh, you sweet, sweet, for calling 
me that!” 

These projects were interrupted by a servant 
announcing luncheon. 

This made Sir Charles look hastily at his 
watch, and he found it was past two o'clock, 

** How time flies in this house!” said he. ‘‘I 
must go, dearest; I am behind my appointment 
already. What do you do this afternoon ?” 

‘* Whatever you please, my own.” 

**T could get away by four.” 

** Then I will stay at home for you.” 

He left her reluctantly, and she followed him 
to the head of the stairs, and hung over the 
balusters as if she would try to fly after him. 

He turned at the street-door, saw that radiant 
and gentle face beaming after him, and they 
kissed hands to each other by one impulse, as if 
they were parting for ever so long. 

He had gone scarcely half an hour when a 
letter, addressed to her, was left at the door by 
a private messenger. 

** Any answer ?” inquired the servant. 

ve 

The letter was sent up, and delivered to her 
on a silver salver. 

She opened it; it was a thing new to her in 
her young life—an anonymous letter. 


** Miss Bruce,—l am almost a stranger to 
you, but I know your character from others, and 
can not bear to see you abused. You are said to 
be about to marry Sir Charles Bassett. I think 
you can hardly be aware that he is connected with 
a lady of doubtful repute, called Somerset, and 
neither your beauty nor your virtue has prevailed 
to detach him from that connection. 

** Tf, on engaging himself’ to you, he had aban- 
doned her, I should not have said a word. But 
the truth is, he visits her constantly, and I blush 
to say that when he leaves you this day it will be 
to spend the afternoon at her house. 

** T inclose you her address, and you can learn 
in ten minutes whether I am a slanderer or, what 
I wish to be, 

‘A Frienp oF InguRED INNOCENCE.” 
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CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, F.R.S. 


Tuts celebrated naturalist,.whose portrait is 
given on page 308, was born at Shrewsbury, En- 
gland, on February 12, 1809, being a son of Dr. 
Ropert Warne Darwiy, F.R.S.,'physician of 
that town; his mother was a daughter of Jos1aH 
Wepewoon, the modern founder of the English 
pottery manufacture. Mr. Darwin was edu- 
cated first at Shrewsbury School under Dr. But- 
LER, afterward Bishop of Lichfield; he went to 
the University of Edinburgh in 1825, remained 
there two years, and was next entered of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. de- 
gree in 1831. His hereditary aptitude for the 
study of natural science must have been early 
perceived by his instructors. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
HeEns.ow, Professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
recommended him, therefore, to Captain Firz- 
roy and the Lords of the Admiralty in 1831, 
when a naturalist was to be chosen to accompany 
the second surveying expedition of H.M.S. Bea- 
gle in the Southern Seas. ‘The first expedition, 
that of the Adventure and Beagle, 1826 to 1830, 
had explored the coasts of Patagonia; the Bea- 
gle, which sailed again December 27, 1831, and 
returned to England October 22, 1836, made a 
scientific circumnavigation of the globe. Its 
main object was, by a continuous series of chro- 
nometrical measurements, to procure a complete 
chain of meridian distances; there were also 
magnetic observations of some importance ; but 
the zoology, botany, and geology of the different 
countries visited were examined by Mr. Darwin. 
He served without salary, and partly paid his 
own expenses, on condition that he should have 
the entire disposal of his collections. ‘These were 
received in England by Professor Hrnstow. 
Their value to the advancement of science was 
shown by the special reports upon these collec- 
tions of the highest authorities in each case—of 
Professor OwEN upon the fossil mammalia, of 
Mr. WarteruovuseE upon the living beasts, of 
Mr. Goutp upon the birds, of Dr, Hooker, 
Professor HeNsLow, and others upon the plants, 
and of the most learned men in fishes, reptiles, 
and insects, Mr. Darwin discovered in South 
America three new genera of extinct animals. 
The president of the Geological Society declared 
that his voyage was one of the most important 
events for that science that had occurred for 
many years. To the general reader few books 
of travel can be more attractive than Mr. Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Journal” of this expedition, which he 
first published in 1839, and which has since gone 
through many editions. The agreeable freshness 
of its clear and lively style, the quickly touched 
yet distinctly visible pictures of scenery, the an- 
ecdotes of life and manners among the savage 
and other foreign nations with whom he con- 
versed, the suggestiveness as well as the curi- 
ousness of the various incidents he has related, 
make this always a popular work. The countries 
upon which it chiefly dwells are the eastern, south- 
ern, and western shores of South America, with 
Terra del Fuego, and many inlets and islands 
of the coast, and some of the remotest island 
groups in the Pacific and Indian oceans. Tie 
natural history and geology of these regions are 
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minutely described, opening scientific discussions 
of the highest interest. 

Since the voyage of the Beagle, we believe 
Mr. Darwin has not personally engaged in any 
distant explorations. He has resided durin, 
many years past near Farnborough, in Sh 
having married his cousin, Miss Emma Wepc. 
woop, by whom he has a large family. The 
honors of several British and foreign scientitic 
societies have been conferred upon him—tie 
Royal medal and Copley medal by the Royal 
Society, the Wollaston medal by the Geologic] 
Society—and he has been created by the King 
of Prussia Knight of the Order of Merit, He 
has frequently contributed to the transactions of 
the Geological, the Zoological, the Linnean, and 
other botanical societies; and his treatise on the 
Cirripedia, published by the Ray Society, is one 
of his works held in much esteem. Botanists 
have appreciated his observations of the habits 
of climbing plants, and his very interesting book, 
published in 1862, upen the methods by which 
the fertilization of orchids is effected through 
the agency of certain insects. Mr. Darwin's 
reputation is thus independent of the philosoph- 
ical theory which he propounds in his essay 
**On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection.” ‘That bold and ingenious essay, 
which first appeared in 1859, has been printed 
by tens of thousands of copies, and translated 
into French, German, Italian, Spanish, and oth- 
er European langnages. It has excited more 
needless alarm and undeserved scandal than even 
the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation.” It has been vehe- 
mently abused, and not less extravagantly com- 
mended, by illogical and intemperate partisans on 
both sides, who supposed it could affect the 
truths of the Christian religion. Its main prop- 
osition is that all the various forms of vegetable 
and animal life, past or present, have been pro- 
duced by a series of gradual changes in natural 
descent from parents to offspring. All the ani- 
mals—beasts, birds, reptiles, insects, fishes, and 
zoophytes—have descended from, at most, four 
or five progenitors—all the plants from no great- 
er number ; but analogy would lead to the belief 
that all animals and plants have together descend- 
ed from some one prototype. 

This is not the place to enter upon the discus- 
sion of a subject which has excited the most bit- 
ter controversy in scientific circles; but we may 
state that the great objection to the Darwinian 
theory is the want of that direct evidence of facts 
in its support which would surely be forthcoming 
if it were true. Geology bears record, in its fos- 
sils, of the existence during thousands of past 
centuries of many species now extinct; but we 
do not learn from the geologists that they have 
detected any one species in the act of transform- 
ing itself into any other. Within the range even 
of human observation of some living creatures, 
it might have been expected that, seeing the ra- 
pidity of their generations succeeding each other, 
short-lived as they are, we should find some re- 
corded instances of such mutation. But the an- 
imals that old Egypt worshiped and those of 
which we read in old Esor’s fables were such as 
we now meet. Allowing, however, the lapse of 
hundreds of millions of years, antecedent to all 
geological dates, for the change from the simplest 
to the most complete living form, it is scarcely 
credible that the modification of a vegetating 
structure has produced in animals such an organ 
as the eye, much less the brain. 

Mr. Darwin's hypothesis, indeed, does not 
extend so far. Analogy may be a deceitful 
guide, he says ; and there is no positive evidence 
that animals and plants come from one low form 
of organism, stich as the spores of certain alge, 
intermediate between vegetable and animal ex- 
istence. But that all vertebrate animals, in- 
cluding man, are the offspring of a common par- 
ent he thinks is proved by the arguments he 
has adduced in the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” He 
lays much stress on the close resemblance of 
different species to each other in the embryonic 
stage ; on correspondences of structure, as be- 
tween the hand or fore-arm of a man and the leg 
of a horse ; and on the existence of abortive ru- 
dimentary organs, such as teeth which are never 
cut, or stumps of wings, of tails, and of horns, 
which serve no useful purpose. These seem 
tokens of a real kindred between the mammals ; 
but Mr. Darwty’s new book, ** The Descent of 
Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex,” asserts 
the kindred of us mammals to amphibious rep- 
tiles and fishes, going back to ‘‘ a group of ma- 
rine animals, resembling the larve of existing 
Ascidians.” Somehow one feels less repugnance 
to this amazing long pedigree than to the pre- 
sumed immediate ancestor of mankind. The 
Ascidian larva is not so bad as the too familiar 
ape. Mr. Darwin, however, insists on present- 
ing Jocko as almost one of ourselves. If we ob- 
ject that the monkey has no mind like ours, he 
replies that the monkey Aas a mind, which is su- 
perior to the mind of a fish—the lamprey, for 
instance—in a greater degree than the lowest 
human intelligence is superior to the cleverest 
monkey's, As for the moral sense, he ascribes 
its development to social instincts and habits. 
In conclusion Mr. Darwin says: 

“The main conclusion arrived at in this work 
—namely, that man is descended from some 
lowly organized form—will, I regret to think, be 
highly distasteful to many persons. But there 
can hardly be a doubt that we are descended from 
barbarians. ‘The astonishment which I felt on 
first seeing a party of Fuegians on a wild and 
broken shore will never be forgotten by me, for 
the reflection at once rushed into my mind— 
such were our ancestors. ‘These men were ab- 
solutely naked, and bedaubed with paint ; their 
long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed with 
excitement, and their expression was wild, start- 
led, and distrustful. They hardly any 
arts, and, like wild animals, lived upon what they 
could catch ; they had no government, and were 
merciless to every one not of their own small 
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He who has seen a savage in his native 
ee] much shame if forced to ac- 
nowledge that the blood of some more humble 
.ature flows in his veins. For my own part, I 
ye descended from that heroic lit- 
braved his dreaded enemy in or- 
life of his keeper, or from that 
old baboon who, descending from the mountains, 
carried away in triumph his young comrade from 
crowd of astonished dogs, as from a savage 
who delights to torture his enemies, offers up 
hloody sacrifices, practices infanticide without 
remorse, treats his wives like slaves, knows no 
decency, and is haunted by the grossest super- 
ctitions. Man may be excused for feeling some 
pride at having risen, though not through his 
own exertions, to the very summit of the organic 
c-ale: and the fact of his having thus risen, in- 
ctend of having been aboriginally placed there, 
may give him hopes for a still higher destiny in 
the distant future.” ; 

We must leave the subject to thoughtful read- 


Species is a mystery ; life is a great mys- 
tery ; the conscious rational soul is a greater mys- 
tery still, ‘There are such problems in the uni- 
‘se as physical science will never be able to 
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Jand will not f 
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ELLEN VANDECKEN and her sister Bessie were 
waiting for dinner in @ magnificent dwelling in 
one of the most aristocratic streets in New York. 

[:llen, the elder, was rocking herself in front 
of the glass between the windows, and Bessie 
was standing tiptoe before the mirror on the 
mantel-piece, ‘* fixing” herself, as ladies call it— 
that is, rearranging her dress generally without 
rhyme or reason, taking off the bow at her throat, 
shaking out her false curls, puffing up her panier, 
and belting in her waist. 

These two sisters, the only children of a rich 
widowed stock-broker, were, in every particular 
of dress and thought, girls of the period. 

They never quarreled exactly, but were always 
at variance in their opinions, and permitted 
themselves to use that unpleasant frankness 
which is the bane of too great intimacy, and the 
downright contradiction which prevails with rel- 
atives who are not obliged to be polite in the 
home circle. 

‘*I wish,” said Ellen, ‘that that Kitten 
wouldn’t come here any more.” 

““{ wish,” replied Bessie, ‘ that you would 
stop calling him Kitten. I don’t see any fun in 
it. He's not a bit like a kitten.” 

“He is, then,” laughed Ellen: ‘his hair is 


light, what I call kitten gray, or drab; his eyes | 


are gray, so is his complexion ; he wears a gray 
hat, gray pants, gray gloves ; his sparse mustache 
sticks out just like a cat's, and he speaks in a 
purring voice. Externally he is very like a kit- 
ten, but morally I think he is more of the mouse 
order, without a grain of spirit. Whenever I 
sce him sidling up to you, without the courage 
to pay you open attention, [ think of such is the 
kingdom of henpecked husbands.” 

‘“‘T hope,” retorted her sister, ‘‘ that when you 
enter the kingdom of henpecked husbands, yours 
my have a purse as long as your tongue, 1.” 

“T tell you, Bessie, if what pa said yesterday 
comes to pass, and old Mr. Farringdon’s bank 
breaks, your mild-mannered man will have to 
take a nurse-maid’s situation.” 

And Ellen laughed, and rocked back far enough 
to reflect the heels of her tiny boots; but Bessie 
sighed, and said, thoughtfully : 

‘I suppose it would go very hard with poor 
Kitten to work for his living. ‘There’s a great 
deal said nowadays about the young folks of the 
period ; but no blame is ever attached to the way 
in which the old people bring them up—particu- 
larly girls—in idleness, ignorance, and extrava- 
gance. Rich parents take it for granted that 
their wealth is going to last forever, and poor 
ones that, by hook or by crook, their children 
will get rich; and so they never teach them any 
thing that will be of service in adversity; then, 
when they are thrown out into the world to shift 
for themselves, they do it badly enough—the 
men often by their wits, and the women by worse. 
Now there’s poor Donald Farringdon: what 
earthly thing could he do to earn his salt, to say 
nothing of bread?—or you? or I? It's a hard, 
hollow world !” 

‘““There you are mistaken; it’s not hard nor 
hollow, being an incandescent mass of —” 

‘Bother your science! ‘There’s pa; let’s go 
down to dinner.” 

It was true, he told them during dinner, that 
Farringdon & Brother had suspended payment ; 
their liabilities were large, and the merchant 
princes of yesterday were the beggars of to-day. 

How did the meek and purring ‘‘ Kitten” bear 
the blow ? 

An only son, he had been reared in luxury, 
and in the belief that a great fortune would be 
his; that, therefore, labor—mental or physical 
—would never be necessary. 

He knew positively nothing of practical use, 
although he could swim like a duck, sing like 
the tenor of an opera, and dance like a Polish 
prince. He could drive a pair of fast horses 
Without splitting his tight violet kid gloves, was 
a celebrated amateur ‘‘ catch” at base-ball, the 
pride of the rowing club, a Nimrod with the gun, 
and a Hollander on the skating rink; but he had 
never studied a profession, nor learned any hon- 
est, hard-handed trade. He wouldn’t become a 
musi¢c-teacher nor salesman, so he tried to keep 
& set of books. He found that he could not 
make in one year by that as much as he had for- 
merly spent in neck-ties and gloves; so he re- 
signed his situation in three months, and stood 

alone in the world, without a penny or the 
means of earning one, and with all his luxuri- 
ous habits to be overcome. But there remained 


to him still the good gifts of his pride and youth- 
The first prompted him to with- 


ful manhood, 
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draw immediately from his ‘‘ set,” thereby avoid- | months after her father’s decease Bessie, the 


ing the humiliation of ‘‘cuts;” the second en- 
abled him to face the worst without a murmur. 

He wrote to Bessie Vandecken, releasing her 
from her engagement, giving his reverses as the 
reason. For a little while he hoped she would 
cling to him; but when a brief note came, ex- 
pressing polite but cold regret for his altered for- 
tune, he made up his mind that he must resign 
love as well as friends and position; then, in the 
language of the bold outlaw, Rob Roy, “he pull- 
ed his bonnet o'er his brow, took to the woods 
and hills, and became a broken man.” 

The firm of Farringdon & Brother soon passed 
out of the remembrance of all but the sufferers 
by it. Kitten’s father slunk away to the poverty- 
stricken retreats of broken-down gentlemen ; for 
his had been no fictitious failure, leaving the 
bankrupts rich, ‘Thus Kitten faded so com- 
pletely out of Bessie’s “ set” that she could learn 
nothing of him or his whereabouts. On the re- 
ceipt of his letter she felt that she loved him, and 
told her father so. She was young, and stood 
in awe of her father, who forbade her to hold 
out any encouragement to young Farringdon, 
giving these reasons: that she, by virtue of her 
bringing up, was unfitted to be the wife of a poor 
man ; that he, her father, would rever support a 
son-in-law ; that every man should take care of 
his own wife, no matter what the circumstances 
of her parents might be. If the young fellow 
really loved her, he would pluck up a spirit— 
which he didn't seem to have, by-the-way— 
strike a vein of gold, or find Kidd's treasure, and 
come back and claim her in good time. ‘Then 
it would be well enongh to talk of accepting him, 
always supposing that she kept of the same 
mind, which, in so young a girl, was hardly to 
be expected. “And so on in the same strain. 

Bessie did not die of disappointed love—it is 
not customary with the girl of the period. Still 
she felt that in her ‘‘ heart ot hearts” (why should 
Hamlet only have a plurality of them?) she 
loved poor Kitten, as her sister had mockingly 
nicknamed him in a happier hour. 

She loved him with redoubled tenderness since 
he had uttered that touching, tragic word, 
** good-by ;” for, 

“ How oft, if at the court of Love 
Concealment be the fashion, 
When How-d’ye-do? has failed to move, 
Good-by reveals the passion !” 
. 


The sisters passed four years in gayety and 
fashion, skimming from one watering-place to 
another, and then Ellen married. 

Mr. Vandecken came home one evening, say- 
ing that he was going out West on business ; 
that if Bessie could be ready by seven o'clock 
the next morning she might go with him. 

A large Saratoga trunk stood in the passage 
at six. ‘They traveled in safety till the last even- 
ing of their journey. 

** Only one night more,” said Bessie to herself, 
as she loosened her dress and unbuttoned her 
boots, ‘‘that I shall have to crawl into this 
musty, draughty berth in a sleeping-car.”’ 

Tired out, she soon fell into an uneasy slum- 
ber. ‘She was suddenly awakened by a terrible 
crash, as if two trains had rushed together, fol- 
lowed by shouts, cries, groans, and confusion. 
She was instantly thrown forward, it seemed to 
her, out of the car; then she lost consciousness. 
When she partly recovered her senses she heard 
the same agonizing moaning and cries, and 
thought she had been killed and sent to perdi- 
tion; for above her head there glared a great, 
blinding red light; she seemed to be lying on a 
hard, iron hay rack; then a demoniac face bent 
over her, and two brawny bare arms grasped her 
and bore her swiftly away. Was it the arch- 
fiend himself bearing her down, down to still 
more terrible punishment ? 

‘Two trains had collided—one dashing into and 
shutting up in the other like a telescope. By 
some miracle Bessie was flung uninjured on the 
cow-catcher of the engine, which burst in the end 
of her sleeping-car. Just as she fell the engineer 
managed to jump out, seize her, and drag her 
off the perilous place. He carried her to the 
nearest hotel, where soon the dead and wounded 
were brought in heart-rending numbers. Among 
the former was Mr. Vandecken. 

In the agony of her grief word was brought 
that the engineer wished to see her. 

‘*Let him come in,” she said, tearfully. 
“Though, now my father is gone, I can not 
thank the man for saving my life.” 

The engineer was a tall, muscular man, with a 
heavy beard. This time his face was not be- 
grimed with coal dust. Bessie saw at once that 
he was not the arch-fiend, as she had thought 
on the cow-catcher; but there was something 
familiar about his features. Still she felt sure 
she never had met him before, as she had no ac- 
quaintances among men who worked like that 
for a living! 

‘¢ Don’t you know me, Bessie ?” he said, falter- 
ingly, but with no touch of shame. 

she uttered a cry, and straightway fell sob- 
bing into the outspread arms of the dirty engi- 
neer, who wore a red flannel shirt, shabby, coarse 
pants turned up at the ankles, clod-hopping boots, 
and worked /ike that for a living! 

‘It’s Kitten! it’s Kitten! it’s my dear old 
darling Kitten!” 

And so it was Kitten; though no wonder she 
did not recognize him till hespoke. The slight, 
smooth-faced youth of twenty had changed into 
a bearded man of powerful build. The dainty 
hands which once wore ladies-sized kid gioves 
were now large and strong enough to drive an 
engine and guide a flying train; and the Kitten 
of fast horses and swell clubs was now content, 
even proud, he said, to earn his living by the 
sweat-of his brow. It was a humble calling, but 
‘¢9 man’s a man for a’ that.” 

To be true to nature, almost every story ends 
wiih a marriage, and so does this ; for in eighteen 





heiress, but true-hearted little girl of the period, 
became the wife of the stalwart engineer, the 
once meek, purring little ‘Sitton. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dvr the last session of Congress a law was pass- 
ed which causes an important change in the mode of 
making public the patents which are issued for inven- 
tions, Hitherto a brief account of all patents has been 
given in connection with the annual Patent-oftice re- 
port. Instead of this, the Commissioner of Patents is 
now authorized to have printed a certain number of 
copies of the specifications and drawings of each pat- 
ent hereafter issued. One copy is to be placed in the 
Capitol of each State and Territory for free inspection, 
one for the same purpose in the clerk’s office of each 
District Court of the United States, and one in the Li- 
brary of Congress. These copies must not to be taken 
from the depositories named for any other purpose 
than to be used as evidence in the courts, The Com- 
missioner is also directed to have printed for sale such 
additional copies of specifications and drawings as 
may be warranted by the actual demand. He is, more- 
over, authorized to furnish a complete set of them to 
any public library which will pay for binding them 
into volumes to correspond with those in the Patent- 
office, and for their transportation, it being under- 
stood that they will be made conveniently accessible to 
the public. By this arrangement all persons through- 
out the country who are desirous of learning the de- 
tails of inventions which have been made can do so 
with great facility. 


American smokers are not treated with so much 
leniency in England as at home; in proof of which 
may be cited the case of a certain Mr. Page, an Amer- 
ican barrister, residing at Nottinghill. He was arrest- 
ed for smoking upon the platform of the Nottinghill 
Gate railway station. The accused pleaded his cause 
to the best of his ability, averring that he knew the 
rules of the company, and, like a prudent man, did 
not smoke, but only carried a “dead” cigar in his 
mouth. His prudence, however, was not sufficient. 
Somebody had seen fire and smoke in the vicinity of 
his mouth, and he was fined forty shillings and costa, 





“The Silver Handwriting” is a curious old manu- 
script in the University of Upsala, in Sweden. It isa 
translation of the Bible into the original Gothic, said 
to be written about the close of the fifth century. It 
was discovered in the sixteenth century, at Verden, on 
the Ruhr, and was taken to Prague, and afterward 
carried to Stockholm; thence it was taken into Hol 
land, and was bought back again for Sweden, by the 
Chancellor De la Gardie, for $400. He had it magnifi- 
cently bound in a solid silver cover, and in 1869 pre- 
sented it to the University of Upsala. It is written in 
silver on crimson parchment. The headings and a 
few principal paseager are in gold. It is rich in By- 
zantine tracery of symbolic devicea. It numbers 330 
leaves, with twenty lines to each page. Only two 
punctuation marks are used throughout—the period 
and the colon. 





Kansas newspapers tell of a wonderful family of 
giants recently discovered in Jackson County. The 
mother is nothing remarkable, but the father is eight 
feet six inches; and his daughter, not more than 
twelve years old, is seven feet high, and proportion- 
ately large otherwise. The name of this unfortunate 
child is Rose Plummer; and her father says his for- 
tune is made if “ Rose don’t quit growing.” 





A correspondent of the New York Timea, writing 
from San Domingo City, says he believes there are more 
bells in that city than in the whole United States. 
“The first thing I hear in the morning,” he says, “is 
the chiming of bells, and on Sunday hardly another 
sound is heard but the rhyming and the chiming of 
the bells. Every church here—and they are more nu- 
merous than I can count—has at least a dozen bells, 
and it appears to be the grand order to ring them all 
at the same time. There is the solemn bell chime of 
the cathedral, the more musical chime of San Domin- 
go, and so on, and so on. Now, if the San Domingo 
bells would only cease their silvery sounds while the 
chimes of the cathedral delight us, it would be a great 
comfort and satisfaction, but away they ali go at the 
same time, a-ringing and a-dinging. These bells would 
seem to have been made for the especial delight of the 
colored boys, who lug away at the ropes with excruci- 
ating vigor.” 





The present season proves to have been the earliest 
ever known in Newfoundland for seal fishery. More 
than a week ago the steamship Walrus arrived at St. 
Johns with a cargo of 15,000 young seals, taken off the 
Funks Islands. The captain reported thirty sail of 
vessels as having been in the same ice in company with 
the Walrus—all of which were loaded and had borne 
up for home. He also stated that he had been for 
days surrounded by seals as far as the eye could see, 


Washington is likely to have before long a mammoth 
hotel. A project has been started of building a hotel 
on Capitol Hill capable of containing nine hundred 
persons, and costing in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
The matter is under consideration, though how soon 
Congressmen can so conveniently step from legislative 
halls to their private parlors is uncertain. 





There has not been snow enough during the past 
winter to suit and satisfy all people. It is estimated 
that there are now about thirty-five hundred sleighs in 
the hands of New England manufacturers which must 
lie over till another year—a large amount of capital 
thus remaining idle for nine months. Nevertheless, 
more sleighs were made in 1870 than for many previous 
years. 


—__—- 


It might naturally be inferred that if one had man- 
aged to live in this miserable world for eighty years it 
would be possible to endure unto the natural end of 
life. One Mrs. Smith, of Connecticut, however, did 
not think so. At eighty years of age, being appar- 
ently in her usual good health and spirits, she retired 
to her room one night, and committed suicide by cut- 
ting her throat. No cause was known for the com- 
mission of this deed. 


—— 


Who eats all the pea-nuts? Ask any body who sells 
them, and you will be informed that every body eats 
them, from the wealthy banker to the homeless news- 
boy. Nearly three thousand bushels of pea-nuts were 
received at the port of New York in one week last 
January, and 550,000 bushels are annually sold in this 
city. Pea-nuts vary with the soil upon which they are 
raised. The Virginia nut has the thickest hull, and is 











the largest and finest-looking, but it is not as rich as 
the Georgia and African varieties. In France pea-nute 
are used for making salad-oil, but in this country they 
are too expensive to be available for that purpose, 
Prices usually range from two to two and a half dol- 
lars a bushel. 





A physician writing a series of “ Letters to a School- 
Girl,” devotes one to the “ Nice Keeping of the Hair.” 
Among other directions, he remarks that much is said 
against wearing switches, or jutes, or chignone, because 
they breed pestiferous vermin, whose life is fed by their 
drain on the small blood-vessels of the scalp; but all 
such objections to these monstrosities become as noth- 


| ing compared with the objection which arises from 
| the congested condition of the blood-vessels of the 








back brain by reason of their use. A switch or chi- 
gnon is a substance which in itself is a great non-con- 
ductor of animal heat. As the back head has a great 
deal of blood, and a great deal of blood has a great deal 
of heat in it, the surplusage of this heat should be per- 
mitted to pass off outwardly. To wear one of these 
appliances is to keep the heat in, and as the part thus 
dressed is made hotter than it ought to be, disease 
takes place in a little while, and the whole bodily struct- 
ure becomes affected. In woman there is such an in- 
timate connection between the back brain and the re- 
productive structure, that when the former becomes 
enfeebled the latter inevitably takes on morbid condi- 
tions. 

More than a centary ago a certain Mise Wragg died 
in England. She had done nothing remarkable to 
render her memory lasting, but she is not yet forgot- 
ten. Curiously enough, she bequeathed asmali amount 
to a certain parieh for charity, on condition that the 
vault should be opened every year, and her coftin dust- 
ed. If this was not scrupulous done, the sum was to 
be given to another parish. The fidelity of the clergy- 
men and wardens to their sacred trust was secured by 
leaving one guinea to the former for preaching a ser- 
mon, and a certain sum to the latter for a dinner to 
celebrate the cheerful anniversary on which the vault 
is opened. 





A Massachusetts youth got the credit of an inten- 
tion to rob an express car on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road by gaining admission into it in.a box, to be sent 
as freight from Denver to Boston. The young man 
himself explains the matter by saying that he had but 
little money, and wanted a cheap passage home. The 
interior of the box was fitted up comfortably, In one 
end was a frame-work of twine for the head to rest 
upon. The other end contained bread, cakes, butter, 
apples, and many little dainties, as well as books and 
papers and other comforts. The only suspicious thing 
in it was a pistol. The affair is generally regarded 
merely as a strange freak of a strange youth. 


The latest English device is a mustache supporter, 
and consists essentially of a comb curved into the 
form of the upper lip, and a narrow plate connected 
to the back or unperforated part of the comb, and 
situated at right angles to the comb. The comb ig 
placed under the mustache, the narrow plate being 
situated in a horizonta! plane, and constituting a smal’ 
screen or guard, on which the mustache is supported 
in the required position. Young gentlemen should be 
duly grateful to England for this valuable invention. 





The marriage of the Marquis of Lorne with the Prin« 
cess Louise was appropriately celebrated in this city 
by a dinner given by Lord Walter Campbell, brother 
of the Marquis. It seems that the Duke of Argyle has 
always been of the opinion that the sons of noblemen 
ought to learn some useful occupation; end with this 
view he caused his eldest son to study law before he 
entered Parliament, and sent another son, Lord Walter 
Campbell, to this city to be a clerk in the office of 
Messrs. Busk & Jevons, merchants. The dinner re- 
ferred to was given at the Travelers’ Club, many dis- 
tinguished guests being present. Every delicacy, in 
season and out of season, covered the tables, which 
were elegantly laid out. The objects that attracted 
most attention were a colossal bridal cake, elaborately 
decorated, a boar’s head surmounted by a coronet, 
the emblem of the house of Campbell, which was made 
of chocolate, and the central épergne, which was filled 
with blush roses and sprigs of heather. The British 
consul proposed the toast of the evening—the health 
of the Princese Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 





Some curious American has discovered that Queen 
Victoria is not so polite t. the masses as she has had 
the credit of being. In he. drives through the city she 
has always been noted for bowing affably and contin- 
uously to her passing subjects, Now it has come out 
that there is a curious contrivance attached to the seat 
of the royal carriage by means of which the royal body 
is gently swayed as in the act of bowing, while in reality 
the said body lolls comfortably, and makes no exertion 
whatever. 





New Hampshire voters have established a novel 
fashion, which will brighten up election days, and, per- 
haps, prevent some of the disorders generally incident 
to attendance at the ballot-box. In Peterboro, on a 
recent town-meeting day, the cornet band regaled the 
voters with some excellent music as they marched up 
to the polls, Are they trying to pave the way for 
women to go guyly and pleasantly to deposit their 
votes ? 





The Five Points House of Industry is full of chil- 
dren. More than three hundred are at the tables daily ; 
over two hundred are living in the House; and during 
the month of February twenty-five thousand meals 
were furnished to hungry children, 


“ Pupmatic” is suggested as a new word admirably 
adapted to describe those individuals to whom the ap- 
plication of “ dogmet suid be too dignified, 





A pretty good story is told of an Irishman named 
Billy, who had long been employed as a teamster by 
the occupant of a coal wharf in Philadelphia, He was 
a fixture, and the owner thought he could not get along 
without Billy. But as both employer and man were 
the possessors of more or less irascibility, frequent 
were their explosions, and Billy was discharged at 
least once a day; but though frequently discharged, 
he never went off. One day the employer, during one 
of these passages, burst out: 

“It’s.no sort of use, Billy; I can’t learn you any 
thing at all, and have been trying for years.” 

“Shure and yez have, then, lairnt me wan thing,” 
said Billy. 

“What is that?” was asked; “T shall be clad to 
hear of any thing you have learned.” 

“Shure, Sir, yez have lairnt me that fifteen hun- 
dred makes a ton!” 

Billy knew too much to be spared. 
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AN ITA LI AN BA LI iAD. 


Daveuter, the might was made for sleep: 

Why dost thou watch? why dost thou weep? 

Who soweih love must sorrow reap ; 
Daughter, daughter, my daughter! 


Mother, | can nor rest nor pray, 

Six long months since he sailed away ; 

This should have been our wedding-day ; 
Nello, Nello, my’ Nello! 


Daughter, anon the day will break; 

Six candles we to church will take, 

And pray the Virgin for his sake; 
Daughter, daughter, my daughter, 


Mother, meseems the night wind cries, 

‘Jone on the sands thy lover lies, 

With none to close nis glazéd eyes :” 
Nello, Nello, my Nello! 


Daughter, the gale is loud and wild, 

By thy own heart thou art beguiled ; 

Mother of Grace, look on my child; 
Daughter, danghter, my daughter! 


Mother, when Nello sailed away 

One kiss he asked, I said him nay; 

The debt I owe, the debt I'll pay; 
Nello, Nello, my Nello! 


Daughter, the demon’s cruel art 

Wreaketh worst wrong through true love's smart; 

Daughter, come back, or break my heart! 
Danghter, daughter, my daughter! 


On sand-bed take, from willing bride, 
This wedding kiss, death-sanctified ; 
Our coverlet the rising tide; 

Nello, Nello, my Nello! 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” ‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
AN OFFER BY PROXY. 


It was out of the season at Brackmere, which 
was accordingly deserted, save by the aborig- 
ines. ‘To all of these Martha Barr was as well 
known as the town clock (and considered equally 
correct), and the report that she had put herself 
on half rations in the matter of domestic service 
convuised society. ‘The news, on the other hand, 
that Miss Jennings had made a fractional addi- 
tion to her establishment fell comparatively flat. 
Nothing was more common than the substitution 
of a page-boy for a parlor-maid, or even a fuot- 
man for a page-boy; but any diminution of a 
domestic stat¥ was rare, and resented upon pub- 
lic grounds. Brackmere was a “‘ growing fvor- 
ite” as a place of resort, and it was important 
that it should hold its head up. 

On the esplanade, then, where the good folk 
of the town were wont to congregate, even in the 
early spring—out on the pier-head, to which the 
hardiest denizens of the place, linked two by two, 
would struggle against the wind—in the Palaz- 
zos. Belvideres, and st. Angelos, this topic was 
exhaustively discussed, nor was it long in reach- 
ing the ears of the great Simcoe of Tiddliwinks, 

‘“*T dare say Mr. Simcoe will not like it, my 
dear,” had been Martha’s reflection, when the 
news of Rachel's semi-departure had been broken 
to Mabel, and received with a philosophy which 
was only affected, inasmuch as she had some dif- 
ficulty in repressing an extravagant joy. 

‘“‘It is most kind and sensible of you, I am 
sure, to say you will not mind,” pursued Mar- 
tha; ‘and doing a little work for ourselves is 
better far, of course, than getting into debt. But 
then. you see, it certainly does look like crying 
poverty; and Mr. Simcoe is so particular about 
the prosperity of the place, and especially of that 
of his own tenants. Mrs. Bannacre says she 
shouldn't be a bit surprised if he gave me notice 
to quit, 

“*L am perfectly certain, Martha, that Mr. 
Simcoe will do nothing of the kind,” said Mabel, 
indignantly; ** but, indeed, as long as the rent is 
paid, 1 don’t see what it matters to him whether 
we have half a servant or half a dozen.” 

“That is because you don't understand the 
natural distaste for poverty, my dear, which be- 
longs more or less to all men, but especially to 
landlords, ‘They may mean very well to you; 
but if you are ‘ going down hill,’ as they call it, 
they will recommend you to take a house more 
adapted to your reduced circumstances. When 
a servant is taken ill with some infectious disor- 
der, even a kind mistress, you know, packs her 
off to the hospital, ‘where she will be so much 
better looked afier ;* and will even let her run a 
little risk in befag removed thither, rather than 

keep her in the house, Now poverty is like the 
scarlet fever itself in that respect.” 

** And you have caught it of me,” sighed Ma- 
bel, sadly, 

“No, no, no,” said Martha, vehemently. 
‘* Pardon me, my darling, for giving way to bit- 

terness, which, believe me, was not upon my own 
accoiint at all. Heaven knows that, so far as J 
am concerned, I would as soon be my own serv- 
ant—-so long as I am my own mistress—as pos- 
sess Mr. Simcoe’s chariot and prancing steeds. 
But I do wish for a little money now, I own, not 
on account of those little bills I told you about, 
for we shall soon save enough to settle them, 
but because—” She looked at Mabel, so tender, 
so fair, so delicate ; and thinking of all the shifts 
and struggles that she might be put to, her soft 
heart melted within her, and she fairly burst into 
tears. ‘* It was wrong of me, my darling—it was 
selfish and wrong of me,” cried she, wringing her 
hands, ‘‘to bring you here and mate you thus 
with sordid toil. I advised you ill in urging you 
to refuse the offers of others. I did it for the 





best, as I flattered myself; but I was too vent- 
uresome; and now, alas! it is you who have to 
pay for my own folly.” 

** Nay, Martha; itis your too generous thought 
for me that has been in error. I do not speak 
of your hospitality; let it suffice to say that I 
would not exchange this roof for that of a palace ; 
but you should have told me from the first ex- 
actly how you stood. ‘I'hen, instead of being a 
burden to you, | might have been a support, as I 
will be now, God willing.” 

“You are not guing to work your eyes out 
over that fine lace, 1 do hope?” exclaimed Mar- 
tha, apprehensively. ; 

ss Contaialy my my dear,” said Mabel, tying 
on an apron that had once adorned the excellent 
Rachel, in preparation for her new household 
duties. ‘1 hope 1 know my place better than 
that. And now,” cried she, with a gay laugh, 
‘+ I'm off to work, so please to give me a kiss 
before my cheek gets smudged.” ; 

It seemed as though Mabel’s spirits bad risen 
in inverse proportion to her fortunes, for she went 
about the house all that —— with a song 
on her lips as joyous as any lark’s. : 

The jt the hostess had cooked with 
her own hands, was pronounced to be a great 
success; and after it Martha had gone out for 
‘a blow” on the esplanade. ‘The two ladies 
could no more go out in the afternoon together ; 
and this, perhaps, was the greatest inconvenience 
attaching to the new state of affairs—because it 
did not do to leave the house without any one in 
charge ; and on this occasion it was Mabel who 
was on guard. She was engaged in dusting Mar- 
tha’s room—the prettiest little household fai 
she looked, believe me, that ever used a bunc 
of feathers for a wand—when there came a ring 
at the front-door. 

Mabel ran into her own room and peered cau- 
tiously out of window—a measure of prudence 
which Martha had recommended to her on the 
score of tramps. She forgot at the moment that 
this particular window was, as a post of observa- 
tion, valueless, because the front-door had a lit- 
tle porch which would generally conceal the vis- 
itor. On the present occasion, however, it did 
not conceal him, because the visitor was too large 
for the porch. He bulged out on all sides of it, 
and, without disclosing the features, revealed the 
proportions of Mr. Samuel Simcoe, without the 
possibility of a doubt. Mabel’s heart beat high 
within her when she saw who it was. She had 
a plan in her head—the secret of her present 
high spirits—for succoring honest Martha, which 
depended upon this, gentleman's assistance, and 
Mabel felt assured that it would be given. ‘The 
new organist of St. Etheldreda had failed to give 
satisfaction, She had resolved to-apply to Mr. 
Simcoe for the vacant situation. She had been 
used to play the organ in her father’s church, and 
was really no mean performer on that instrument ; 
but even if she had been less skillful, she flattered 
herself that she would still have got the place, 
and the stipend, which was sixty pounds per an- 
num. The relations between herself and the great 
Simcoe were so very cordial that she was sure he 
would not refuse her a favor, and particularly one 
which would not only cost him nothing, but be a 
convenience to himself. How lucky it was that 
she had persuaded Martha to go out for a walk, 
and could have a few words with this opportune 
visitor alone! She tripped down stairs and opened 
the door to him, with a courtesy of profound hu- 
mility. 

** Lor, then, it’s true!” said Mr. Simcoe, look- 
ing at her blue apron, which she had designedly 
retained. ‘‘So many people have told me about 
it that I thought it must be a lie. So you wait 
upon yourself, do you, Miss Mabel? Well, it 
must be one good thing to have got rid of that 
cursed Rachel.” 

‘*T am glad you take that view of the matter, 
Mr. Simcoe,” said Mabel, smiling, and ushering 
him into the parlor; ‘‘ for somebody did say that 
because we were growing poor you would prob- 
ably, as a prudent landlord, proceed to turn us 
out of house and home.” 

**'That must have been Sister Bannacre,” ob- 
served Mr. Simcoe, decisively. ‘*’That woman 
has made a religion for herself, as it were, out of 
the worst parts of Christianity. Or if that shocks 
you, my dear,” for Mabel looked very serious, 
**let us say she has suffered the good wine of 
religion, of which she has such an immense stock 
in hand, to turn to vinegar. But never mind 
her, my dear, just now; I want to talk to you.” 

He had called Mabel twice ‘‘ my dear,” which 
she thought rather strange ; but the little excess 
was in the right direction—as looked at from the 
organ-loft—and she let it pass without notice. 
Mr. Simcoe had manifested for some time a very 
fatherly manner toward her, and this was doubt- 
less only a development of it. 

**No, my dear,” continued Mr. Simcoe, after 
an interval of gasps and panting, ‘I am not quite 
such a sordid monster as Mrs. Bannacre and 
folks of her kidney paint me. I like my money, 
and other people's too, for the matter of that, if 
I can get hold of it by fair means; but I don’t 
weigh every thing by avoirdupois. It ain’t true 





that a thing is worth exactly what it will fetch, 
or else what wouldn’t one give for a retriever ?” 
Tickled with this witticism, it was some time 
before Mr. Simcoe recovered from the perilous 
condition in which mirth always placed him, and, 
purple and panting, once more resumed the thread 
of his discourse. 
‘* Brains, my dear Miss Mabel, are better than 
money, and goodness than both; and I am free 
to confess that I respect your tousin, Martha 
Barr, with her half-servant, a deal more than the 
lord of this manor. I hate him like the devil, 
to be sure, for shutting up that foot-path to my 
church across the fields; but that’s neither here 
nor there. Well, next to your cousin, now, who 
do you think I am going to mention who has 
brains and goodness (or I am much mistaken) 





and beauty, about which there can be no mis- 


take whatever, and a kind word for every body, 
and who stands up for a fat old fellow like me 
behind his back—eh ? Well, it’s you, Miss Ma- 
bel, and that’s the truth; so I won’t make your 
pretty cheeks burn any longer. It’s you as I 
respect, and more, and hope to find that I may 
have the right to call you something else than 
just ‘Miss Mabel,’ and that’s what I’ve come 
here to talk about, if I had only the breath for 
is.” 

It is said that women are destitute of humor ; 
but it must be stated, to Mabel Denham’s credit, 
that it was with no slight difficulty that she could 
at vhis point restrain a burst of merriment. ‘The 
idea had suddenly flashed upon her that this fun- 
ny old gentleman was about to cap all his previ- 
ous feats of facetia by proposing himself as a 
husband, 

‘*Now I dare say you can pretty well guess, 
my dear,” continued Mr. Simcoe, ** what I am 
driving at ; but still I had better put the matter 
in plain words. You have met my son Claude 
again and again, and I dare say have long ago 
taken the measure of his wits. He’s not a wise 
man, that’s tr’ ; but he’s an honest and a kind 
one, and it is uot the cleverest men, let me tell 
you, that make the best husbands. Well, Claude, 
as you know, is the rat that eats the malt that 
lies in the church that Sam built. He has got a 
very tolerable income; and when I pop off the 
hooks—which may happen any day, as I am told, 
with my habit of body—he’ll come into a fine 
property. I want to see Claude married to a 
sensible woman, who will take care of it and of 
him. He’s a fool, you'll say?” Mabel raised 
her hand, and was about to open her mouth in 
protest ; but Mr. Simcoe motioned with his hand 
for silence. ‘‘He is a fool, my dear—granted, 
granted; but he’s a good man in his way, and 
Il settle five thousand pounds upon you on the 
day you marry him.” 

Mabel looked at the old man with grave re- 
spect, all inclination to mirth quite dead within 
her. His earnestness and honest solicitude had 
something attractive in them. He was by far 
the most vulgar man—in the ordinary sense— 
that she had ever met with ; but of the sterling 
worth with which she had been always inclined 
to credit him she felt now assured. 

“My dear Mr. Simcoe,” said she, softly, 
‘* pray believe me when I say that your gener- 
ous offer evidences a good opinion of me for 
which, however undeserved, I feel most sincerely 
and keenly grateful. Iam not so ignorant of 
the world as not to know that to a penniless or- 
phan like myself—” 

** Not a word about that,” ejaculated the old 
gentleman, withenergy. ‘‘I don’t care a damn 
about that, my dear—I don’t, indeed.” 

** But, unhappily, Mr. Simcoe,” said Mabel, 
firmly, ‘I have nothing to give you in return 
for your generosity, except my thanks. I can not 
marry your son Claude.” 

**I see,” replied the old gentleman, mournful- 
ly; ‘‘you won't take him at the price, nor per- 
haps at any price, eh? Or else, when I’ve set 
my heart upon a thing, mind you, I'm not balked 
for a few thousands. I said five; but you're 
worth more than five. I'll—” 

**Mr. Simcoe,” said Mabel, with dignity, “I 
have spoken once for all. I am sure you will 
not forget yourself so far as to bargain for a wife 
for your own son.” 

‘* Lor! it’s often done,” replied the old gentle- 
man, simply. ‘‘ If you happened to have a moth- 
er, she and I would be auctioneering here for 
half an hour; but, of course, in this case—treat- 
ing with a principal only, as the money-lenders 
say—it would be indelicate. Well, I'm sorry; 
I’m most uncommon sorry; and it will be a deuce 
of a blow, mind you, to my boy. However, I 
am sure I can trust you to keep silence in the 
matter, so that he need never know.” 

“But surely Mr. Claude is aware?” began 
Mabel, with kindling eyes. 

“Tut, tut; not a bit of it!” answered the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ Lor bless you, don’t put yourself 
in a pucker about that, my good young lady. 
Why, he'd no more have had the pluck to say, 
‘Go and ask her for me, father,’ than to climb 
the steeple of his own church to gild the weath- 
er-cock. He has never even so much as said he 
loved you within my hearing.” 

**So it seems if I had accepted this offer by 
proxy that it might have been repudiated by Mr. 
Clande himself,” observed Mabel, coldly. 

“* Nay, nay, Miss Denham; you don’t think 
so ill of me as that, I hope,” remonstrated the 
old Te: “If I had failed to make a 
match of it between you, you may depend upon 
it that I would ian’ paid forfeit: handade t 
but it was impossible that I should have failed. 
hough I suffer Master Claude to do much as he 
likes with the blessed St. Etheldreda, he knows 
I'm not one to be trifled with on a matter of se- 
rious Importance ; for where I’ve once set down 
my foot, as you may imagine,” added the old 
gentleman, with a rueful glance at his portly 
form, ‘I’m not to be easily stirred. If Claude 
had never set eyes on you in his life, I say he 
would have taken you to wife from his father’s 
hand ; but, indeed, my poor lad is over head and 
ears in love with you, Miss Mabel. When I’ve 
been in the vestry and told him—just for a bit 
oh. = al you were in-church, he’d 
put on a is paraphernalia higgledy-piggledy. 
rhat little shift he puts his | throught over 
his haa pete the name of it—” 

€ ald, 1 suppose you a 
Mabel, delicately. 7" Moan? snawented 

“Ah! the alb, Well, I've seen him with that 
alb on wrong side before. When you are near 
him the poor lad don’t know whether he is stand- 
ing on his head or his heels. Whenever he turns 
his face upon you in the pulpit, you'd think the 
painted window was throwing gules upon him. 
I've watched him often and often from my pew, 





my dear, as gules as he was, and like to burst 


observed Mr. Simcoe, with sudden gravity. “TF 
you don’t believe me, Miss Mabel, just look u 
at him, quite straight, when he gives out the Png 
next Sunday, and see whether he don’t at once 
begin to stammer and blush. Now just do th 
and see,” 

Mabel courteously but firmly declined to vent 
ure upon this experiment. me 

** Well,” said Mr. Simcoe, rising slowly and 
speaking with quite a plaintive accent, ‘it seon 
that I have come on a fruitless errand, J have 
been indifferent honest—fur a business man—ayd 
when men have said to me, ‘ Well, we can't trade,’ 
I've mostly been able to reply to them, ‘That's 
your loss as much as mine.’ But here, Miss Ma- 
bel, I can't say that; I feel that this is my loss 
and Claude’s—not yours. However, we shall be 
as good neighbors as ever, I hope. For my part 
at least, I promise you that, though you have de. 
clined a father-in-law, you have not lost a friend 
Good-by, lass, and God bless you.” He lingered 
on the door-step to sigh, and shake his ponderous 
head. ‘‘ How deuced well you look in that blue 
apron! I’m main sorry for peor Claude!” 

Mabel was sorry too, and not only for Claude. 
Her hopeful scheme of obtaining the organist’s 
place at St. Etheldreda’s was put an end to at 
once and forever by this unlooked-for communi- 
cation. It was impossible that she could apply 
for an ecclesiastical situation, the acceptance of 
which would cause the officiating minister to wear 
his robes inside out, and break down in his ser- 
mon. She sat down at the table, with her head 
in her hands, to think out some new plan. She 
was not without devices—humble projects for 
adding her mite to Martha’s scanty income— 
even now; but it is not necessary to describe 
them. An event was about to happen which. in 
its consequences, was fated soon to place them 
in the limbo of purposes unfulfilled. 


at, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FOBEBODINGS. 


Ir was the third morning after Mr. Simcoe’s 
visit,and not more than a week since Martha had 
undertaken the culinary department, and Mabel 
had donned the blue apron and accepted the 
port-folio of (above stairs) domestic affairs, when 
an incident occurred which was destined to be a 
turning-point in their existence. ‘There is at 
least one of these in most of our lives. We come 
to a cross-road with a finger-post that points both 
up and down hill. If we have been hitherto pur- 
suing the latter course, the indication to Prosper- 
ity is in most cases very attractive, for it seems 
that Happiness must also lie in the same direc- 
tion. But let us not anticipate, and especially 
do not let us attempt to guess at which of these 
two virgins will be wise, and which—well, over- 
sanguine; for if we do, we shall probably be 
wrong. 

‘They were seated at breakfast, where they held 
great state, which was maintained so long as the 
excellent Rachel's services were in requisition. 
Not till noon, when the front-door banged be- 
hind her—she always banged it—did they sud- 
denly descend from their high station and, as 
Cinderella did at 12 p.m., after the bali, com- 
mence their menial toil. Rachel brought in a 
letter on a japanned salver, and Martha, to whom 
it was addressed, having eyed it with suspicion, 
laid it down beside her plate. She did not rec- 
ognize the handwriting, and experience had al- 
ready taught her that one should complete one’s 
breakfast before opening an envelope that may 
contain a bill. 

‘* It’s registered,” remarked Rachel, senten- 
tiously ; ‘‘and the man’s a-waiting in the rain.” 

** Registered?” cried Martha Barr. ‘Oh 
dear! Give me the pen and ink. There, tako 
him the receipt. The idea of its being regis- 
tered, my dear Mabel; think of that!” 

** But why don’t you open it?” inquired Ma- 
bel, calmly. 

** Ah, my darling,” sighed Martha, ‘‘it’s clear 
you have not long been accustomed to be poor. 
‘To be sure, there are such things as love-letters, 
though I know nothing about them, the mere out- 
sides of which are said to make the heart beat, 
and the color come and go; but those are only 
for young people. Now a registered letter 's 
adapted for all stages of life, my dear. I’ve had 
one at school, from my poor mother, with half a 
sovereign done up im the seal, if the postman 
hadn't stole it; and once I had ten pounds sent 
me at a very sad time (it was to bury her) from 
a friend, who never revealed himself, but who, I 
know, must have been your own dear father, and 
no one else; and this is the third.” 

Here she broke the seal, and uttered a great 
cry of joy. 

** What is it, Martha?” 

“*T don’t know, my child, except that it’s bank- 
notes. I'm all of a tremble, and haven't a dry 
thread upon me. Open it yourself, my darling ; 

” 


Mabel obeyed, though not without some trem- 
bling too. 

“There are two notes,” she said. 

“‘ Two notes ? Now think of that!” 

‘‘ For a hundred pounds apiece.” 

** A what?” ‘ 
Mabel repeated her statement. “‘ There is no 
letter; but inside the envelope is written—From 
a Friend.” ee 
‘For these and all His mercies the Lord's 
name be praised !” exclaimed Martha, fervently ; 
then she burst intoitears. “‘ He has not chas- 
tened me long for my venturesomeness and ob- 
stinacy,” sobbed she; ‘*my darling has not been 
put to shifts and toil for very long. All that : 
over now. I'll ring at once, and tell our goo’ 
Rachel the glad news; and then I'll just a 
over to Miss Jennings, for I know she takes er 
as much for my sake as her own, and— 

* But, my dear Martha,” interposed Ma- 





with laughter. You can't deceive a father’s eye,” 





bel, gravely, “‘do you think it will be right 1° 
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, the money, 
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Bat I do know, my darling. Who on earth 

11 it come from but Cousin Job? I would 
. have asked him for a shilling—not even 

* fond she put h 
\ at = — he has sent it of his own free- 
"ot 1 accept it gratefully. Why, fifty pounds 
wy nay all we owe in the world, and the rest is 
vr  calittle fortune! When people like Cousin 
ng lo make a present, it is almost always a 
sect one like this, See, the envelope has 
wm London pone s I am quite persuaded 
\ + it’s Cousin Job. : s es 
, ates had rev! write and ask, I think, 

1 Mabe ully. 
ail Mabel do write and thank him for it,” 
red Martha, + which will make certain. But 

i else coud have sent it? If it had come to 
: instead of me, I should have said it was Mr. 
“ acer but then, from what 1 know of him, 
Tam sure he would have written to—to apolo- 

ve. as it were.” , : 
eabel nodded acquiescence. She did not think 

, a as Mr. Duncombe, but still less did she be- 
- that the money came from Cousin Job. 
[here were two persons much more likely to 
, ve gent it, and the idea that either should have 
ae <o filled her with unutterable shame, It 
oc impossible, however, to communicate her 
was IMT m . 
eyspicions to Martha at present; it would be 
time enough to do so when Cousin Job had re- 
nudiated all share in so uncharacteristic a trans- 
action. In the mean time the notes were kept 
in Martha's desk, If she could not spend them, 
cho already, in imagination, enjoyed the fruition 
ofthem. She was in such tiptop spirits that Mr. 
Samuel Simcoe, whom she met that evening, in- 
ouired whether she was going to be married. ’ 

“You are a very impadent man,” she said ; 
and then, unable to withstand the old gentle- 
man’s cordiality of manner, and burning to com- 
muvicate her good fortune, she told him what 
had happened. : 

“I'm delighted to hear it,” exclaimed he, 
gravely. “I wish I had sent it you myself.” 

‘You send it? Why should you have sent 
it?” inquired Martha, simply. 

“Why, indeed ?” replied the old gentleman, 
not without some confusion. ‘‘ But, at all events, 
| did not; I never did any thing so smart as that 
in my life. Cousin Job must be a good fellow 
—if it was Cousin Job.” 

“Why, that’s what Mabel says,” cried Mar- 
tha; ‘as if it could possibly be any body else.” 

“Well, ifshe asks, you may say, at all events, 
that it was not me,” growled Mr. Simcoe; and 
with that he trotted away. 

“His manner was most extraordinary, my 
dear,” said Martha, when relating this interview 
to Mabel. ‘* He really seemed to think that you 
might have attributed the thing to himself, so 
uxious be was to disclaim it. He is such a 
funny man.” 

One of the two persons who had fallen under 
Mabel’s suspicion being thus exonerated, the 
probability in favor of the other’s guilt—for such 
he deemed it—became very great. ‘This money 
could have come, in short, but through one chan- 

Who was rich enough to have sent it? Who 

ll have had any object in sending it, except 
Mr. Miles Winthrop? She did not believe that 
he had forgotten her—he was not a man likely 
to frget any thing upon which he had- once set 
lismind: and she had hitherto given him ecred- 
. since he had been informed by Mrs. Marshall 
‘her fallen fortune, for delicacy of feeling in not 

rsecuting her with offers of assistance—those 
pioofs of disinterested friendship which he had 

» threatened to exhibit in case she should 

«l them; but he had only bided his time, it 

ed, and selected it most opportunely for his 
jose. It was skillful of him, too—and very, 
ruel—to have sent this money to Martha, 

vu not to herself. It would be a very bitter cup 

‘ive to explain the matter to her hostess, 
"hen Cousin Job’s denial should arrive ; but she 
made up her mind that it should be explained at 
= costs, Nothing should then indace her to 

1 that money, or to let Martha touch it; 

‘ever happened she would put herself under 

bligation to Mr. Winthrop. And yet how 

‘sie to decline his proffered gift, while a par- 
ticle of a doubt existed as to who was the giver? 
= express her conviction by letter that Mr. 
‘inthep had sent her two hundred pounds, 
"as a matter of fact, he had sent nothing, 
; ‘uid be terrible indeed, and worse than all. 
' cheeks turned crimson at the thought of it. 
“bess the mean time not a syllable of reply came 
‘tom Cousin Job. 
¥ tg < like him, my dear,” explained 
= tn “He is just the man to be obstinate 
rons fu tssing to & good action, particularly in 
Menai os ; nis, where it would seem like owning 
a ) ae been in the wrong for years. I 

bet in the least surprised. Now if he had 
Seiden money, he would have written a 
Upon what poe ie k reply ayloees eg ask 

“Yo 8 I took him for such a fool. 

__) 1 mean to make use of these two hundred 
pounds, then ?” 

a m F 
the fee ey i child ; it would be flying in 
al our little bille paid ¢ oe oa ne ner ave 
tous; and quite Ar 3 our good Rachel restored 
tet than all—vas a to go on upon. Bet- 
—‘an opportun ~— z father would have said 
forded toa flied acumen” teen has been af- 
éxpression of his when h he Pe a WES & Savane 

this poor pend en he had screwed any thing 

} abel hed om € out of a rich man.’ ‘ 
lee: an t we - sufficient answer to this reason- 
as she well lie was the greater inasmuch 
from the pss - even if this help did come 
Upon ter us indicated, it was solely 
i, Marthe ne Pied hostess had accepted 
ters that conennalia i sat oles wines: fo “yr 
tay Nt as 
‘er; but it had broken down—as, = beeen 


answe 


lieve tha 











er hand in Mabel’s, loving- | 


not knowing from whom it | 


nature’s credit, it often will do—when the press- ' 
ure was applied indirectly through one she loved. 

The little bills were paid, the excellent Ra- 
chel was reinstated in her former high command, 
and all things went on as before, even to the tea- 
parties, with their shrimps and sacred music. 
Mr. Simcoe was not so merry as of yore; Mr. 
Claude was a shade more desponding ; and the 
object of his hopeless attentions naturally relished 
these entertainments less than ever; but still it 
was evident that a weight had been removed 
from Martha’s mind, and this was, at any rate, a 
source of satisfaction to Mabel. Moreover, as 
tim2 went on, she began to hope that Cousin Job 
might, after all—like Sir John Plumpudding of 
the Grange, who hauged himself one morning 
for a change—have undertaken for once (as in 
a miracle play) the part of the good Samaritan. 

It seemed as though her lot was cast for life in 
the little harbor where it now lay, never more to 
be agitated, save by the miniature storms that 
raged between Simcoeite and anti-Simcoeite. ‘The 
pleasures of such an existence, such as they were, 
were denied to her ; she was unable to appreciate 
the triumph of the Sisterhood of St. Etheldreda, 
when it oozed out, in spite of the most strenuous 
efforts to hush it up, that the secretary of the 
Dorcas Society was given to liquor, and carried 
brandy in her smelling-bottle ; nor, on the other 
hand, could she share the wild joy of “the Dor- 
cas,” when one of the sisters, devoted to celibacy 
and sacred vestments, elo on a saint’s day 
with the church beadle! Since scandal failed to 
interest her, the ordinary gossip of Brackmere 
was, of course, flat and insipid enongh. Its con- 
tinual dropping might have worn a heart of stone 
away; but she had wisely shut her ears against 
it from the first. Miss Jennings paid a daily 
visit, whether it was wet or dry; if the former, 
she wore pattens, and in them afforded a living 
illustration of the cynic’s representation of her 
SeX : 


“Hear the ladies talk 
Tittle- tittle-tattle ; 
Like their pattens when they walk 
Pittle-pattle, pittle-pattle.” 


The numerical state of the congregation at the 
new church ; the price of periwinkles; the in- 
creasing size of dear Mr. Simcoe, ‘‘ which was 
such a pity’—such were her topics. An arrival 
or departure in Brackmere was a godsend to 
her, for in winter-time such incidents were very 
rare. 

One morning she came open-mouthed with the 
news that a gentleman had put up at The George 
—apparently with the intention of a prolonged 
stay—with a body-servant, and no less than three 
horses. His name was Widdrop or Wildrop ; his 
fortune immense; his air and appearance most 
distinguished. One of the horses would—or at 
least could—carry a lady; of that she was per- 
sonally cognizant, because she had seen the groom 
riding out upon it sideways. How he stuck on 
she could not imagine. 

** But how do ladies stick on when they ride on 
horseback ?” asked Martha, smiling. She really 
did take some interest in this sort of talk, and 
had to affect more to make up for Mabel’s rather 
marked indifference. 

**T am sure I don’t know,” said good Miss 
Jennings; ‘I could never understand that, ei- 
ther.” 

Miss Jennings upon horseback would, indeed, 
have been a portent.- Mr. Simcoe called in the 
afternoon, and discoursed on the same topic ; not 
that gossip had much charm for him, but he was 
moved by all that related to the well-being of 
Brackmere, of which the arrival of a distinguished 
visitor in early spring was a most satisfactory 
proof. 

‘“We are getting on,” said he, clapping his 
huge hands. ‘‘ It would be worth a pretty penny 
in my pocket if the fellow had but a handle to his 
name. I have sometimes thought of investing a 
hundred or so in a needy baronet for March and 
April. I'll have a paragraph in the local paper 
about this Mr. Winthrop; see if I don't.— 
Hollo! Dropped your work, Miss Mabel. I'm 
sorry I can’t stoop to pick it up. Never can 
stoop now ; not even to folly. It's ‘lovely wom- 
an’ that does that, though, ain’t it? Talking of 
lovely women, old Mrs. Jobblin has just called 
on me, and let me in for one pound five for her 
father’s benefit. He wasn actor about half a 
century ago, and they're going to give him a per- 
formance at the Assembly Rooms, to put a little 
money in his pocket—or to bury him with, as I 
should think. He’s the oldest man in the world, 
and might have been exhibited on that account 
(as I told her) without any play at all. How- 
ever, he’s going to act in the ‘ Honest Farmer’ on 
Thursday night, and you two ladies—why, Miss 
Mabel has run away !—must patronize him. I’ve 
brought you a couple of tickets in the best places.” 

‘I’m sure you're very kind,” said Martha. 
“Theatres are not much in my way, though I 
confess I see no harm in them; but I think it 
will do Mabel good. She wants a little shaking 
up, poor girl, for she has but a dull life of it with 
me. We'llbe there, my good friend, for certain.” 

Mabel had flown up to her room, and locked 
the door behind her. The blow for which she 
had been looking so long that she had almost 
hoped might never fall had fallen, then, at last! 
If Mr. Miles Winthrop had indeed arrived at 
Brackmere, she could guess—too easily—the er- 
rand on which he had come. He had dispatched 
his anonymous gift, waited a reasonable time, 
until the money had been spent beyond redemp- 
tion, and was now come in person—for repay- 
ment. It was a base and cowardly part to play, 
and not the behavior of a gentleman; and at 
one time in Mabel’s life that consideration might 
have caused her to have acquitted Mr. Winthrop 
of Wapshot from suspicion of such a course of 
conduct. To a young lady of competent means, 
attractive and iful,. w! er, too, is a 
beneficed clergyman of some force of character, 








society presents another aspect than that it shows 
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toa penniless orphan, In her halcyon days every 


ed to be a gentleman. She could never under- 
stand the rector’s grim remark that the breed was 
dying out. The observation, indeed, was fulla- 
cious, inasmuch as at no time Have specimens of 
that race been etherwise than very rare; but of 
that Mabel knew nothing. ‘The ordinary accept- 
ance of the term is catholic enough, since it in- 
cludes all our beloved aristocracy, and all our 
county families, by right of birth ; but the word 
has also another sense, which is not so compre- 
hensive. In the school of adversity, where the 
definitions are very sharply defined, Mabel had 
learned this fact, and she felt that if she should 
count up all the true gentlemen with whom she 
had ever been acquainted upon her fingers—and 
one hand would have sufficed for the experiment 
—Mr. Winthrop of Wapshot would not have been 
included in the calculation. Self-conceit had no 
part in her apprehension that he had come down 
to Brackmere upon her account. She was much 
too alarmed and distressed to be influenced by 
vanity, even if it had been her nature to be so ; 
which it was not. Was it likely that a man like 
Mr. Winthrop should have come down to Brack- 
mere without some definite object ? She thought 
over that last meeting between them on the cliff 
at Shingleton, and remembering his eager words, 
his trembling voice, and, above all, that patient 
reply he had given to her denial, *‘I can not 
make up my mind that Providence is really 
against me in this matter,” her heart sank with- 
inher. ‘‘I shall never, never forget you,” he 
had said; “and if at any time there should 
come a chance of proving my devotion to your 
interests, I shall demand no guerdon beyond the 
gratification of assisting you.” He would not 
demand it, perhaps, but would he not, very rea- 
sonably, expect it? In the court of honor, if not 
of law, had he not, in fact, advanced her two hun- 
dred pounds upon her personal security—to be 
redeemed only by her becoming his wife? As to 
repaying him the money, much of it was already 
spent ; and to whom could she apply for help to 
make it good? A month ago her heart would 
have answered, ‘‘ To Mr. Simcoe ;” but to ask 
such assistance from that quarter now was im- 
possible, since it would have placed her in pre- 
cisely the same situation with respect to the Rev. 
Claude Simcoe as she felt herself to be in with 
respect to Mr. Miles Winthrop. 

There was just one chance: if Mr. Winthrop 
should perceive that she studiously avoided him, 
if she took pains to prevent meeting with him, 
and succeeded, he might abstain from any direct 
persecution, such as coming to the house; his 
perseverance might wear out, and he retire, con- 
vinced that her answer to his suit was the same 
as that which she had already given him. With 
that slender hope che was obliged to be content, 
and from that moment she did her best to ob- 
tain the fruition of it. For days she remained 
within doors as resolutely as any princess in her 
tower forewarned by fairy godmother of some 
open-air misfortune. The simulation of a head- 
ache was her defense against all Martha's en- 
treaties that she should venture forth, but it does 
not need an expert in domestic maladies (such as 
Martha was) to know that fresh air is not inim- 
ical to the headache. Her hostess was not, there- 
fore, deceived by this simple-device. She deemed 
that Mabel’s disinclination for exercise was an- 
other symptom. of that ‘‘ moping,” from indul- 
gence in which she was so anxivus to win her 
darling. 

**I do hope, my dear, at all events,” said she, 
in her gravest manner, ‘‘ that you will not disap- 
point poor Mr. Simcoe by declining to make use 
of his ticket on Thursday ; he quite depends upon 
seeing us.” 

Mabel had it upon her tongue to say, ‘‘ Give 
my ticket to Miss Jennings,” but she had not the 
heart to do it. Martha really ‘* looked forward” 
to this altogether unaccustomed piece of gayety ; 
and Mabel knew that it would be robbed of all 
its pleasure if Martha went without her: she 
would be thinking throughout the performance 
of the guest she had left unwell, or, what was 
worse, unhappy, at home. Moreover, little as 
Mabel knew of theatres, she reflected that no 
poor show, such as could be afforded by the 
dramatis persone of the Brackmere Assembly 
Rooms, would be likely to attract Mr. Miles 
Winthrop. 

**I dare say Mr. Simcoe would survive it, even 
if I were not to ge to the play,” answered she ; 
then smiling roguishly, ‘‘ but I will not disap. 
point somebody else, you dissipated old darling !” 

Martha was delighted with this reply, and 
spent half an hour that evening in cleaning up 
a pair of ancient white kid gloves with bread 
crumbs, in preparation for her dramatic treat. 

‘*T hope I sha’n't look fast and fashionable,” 
said she, apologetically ; ‘‘ but since Mr. Simcoe 
has been so kind as to give us such good seats, 
one can’t do less than do him credit, so far as 
appearance goes.” 


UNDER FIRE. 


Oxe of the pleasantest haunts in Versailles 
during the war was the Hotel du Comte de Tou- 
louse, where ‘the charming little sketch on our 
first page this week was taken. ‘There is a pic- 
turesqueness about it which alone would attract 
visitors. ‘I have often,” writes an artist corre- 

ndent, “during the dreary siege, sat beside 
the mimic frog fountain in the window, with its 
big gold-fish embowered in a little grove of ever- 
greens, and wished, for want of something to 
do, that I had a fishing-rod. Then there's the 
queer little counter where Sidonie sits darning 
the serviettes. I have seen that sacred counter 
invaded by a ruthless German, who found the 
position a very hot une to hold, he was under 
such a fire from Sidonie’s eyes! Then there's 
the funny spiral staircase, up and down which 


| the garcon goes. 
man whom Mabel met on equal terms had seem- | 
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I dislike that gargon in spi 
of his spotless, highly decorated shirt and al 
sence of waistcoat. Yet I believe him to be an 
honest gargon, and I know he loves Sidonie to 
distraction. Look at him crouching like a jaguar 
on the spiral staircase over the head of the couple 
behind the counter, ‘war to the knife’ blazing 
in his fiery eves. Ah! they trifle with an hon 

est heart. His sole wish is the sudden death 
of the patron, his sole ambition to Jead Sidonie 
to the altar, and install her mistress of the Comte 
de Toulouse. ‘Till then he is content patiently 
to wait,” 


JHLAN AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 


Tue Germans when they entered Paris had 
evidently made up their minds that the Are «i 
Triomphe, that record of German defeats, shout: 
serve as an Are de Triomphe to grace their viv- 
tory. They found it, however, swaddled in 
sand-bags, penned round with boardings for the 
protection of its sculpture; and, worse than all, 
the roadway beneath, along which they had 
proposed to march with hurrahs and tossing of 
helmets, was blocked up. As the first Uhlan 
rode round the pile, peering here and there to 
see if a thoroughfare of some sort were not dis 
coverable, the people jeered at him. They had 
heard of people who couldn't find the key-hole, 
but here was one who had actually lost the door- 
way, and was looking exceedingly puzzled at his 
loss. At one time the jeers broke into fiercer 
noises. That was when a body of pioneers 
marched up. The people thought they were 
going to remove the obstructions, and cried out 
angrily ; but the Germans had no such intention 
just then. Later on they did clear the arch, 
and there was a clear road for them when they 
marched out of Paris. The Uhlan no longer 
stood and wondered, but rode triumphantly. under 
the arch of victories, shaking the blue and white 
pennant on his lance—they were Bavarian, not 
Prussian Uhlans—and shouting his ‘* Hoch!” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A son of the Emerald Isle wished to present a par- 
rot to an intimate friend. He accordingly called on a 
dealer, who, having just sold his last parrot, persuaded 
Mike to buy an owl, which he claimed as belonging to 
a rare and valuable species of parrots. Mike paid 
three dollars for the bird, and immediately marched 
off with it to the house of his friend, who was highly 
pleased with it. About four weeks after, Mike again 
called to see the progress the polly had made. “ And 
how does she spaik ?” asked Mike. “She don't epaik 
at all—niver a word since the day you brongiit her.” 
Mike was off in a jiffy to ask the dealer why the bird 
didn’t speak. “ She hasn't spai one word as yit,’ 
said Mike, as soon as he could gét breath. ‘‘ Oh,” re- 
plied the man of business, with cool assurance, ** }« + 
not a great speaker, but a very great thinker.” Mike 
left, nonplused. 
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Aoquirep Tastes—Olives and bubies. 

wsiomniiigan patina 

The difference between a watch-key and a captain 
on the look-out for squalls is that one winds the watch, 
and thé other watches the wind. 
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Deap Lanevace—Ghosts’ gossip. 
_> -_ 

Why should authors write lengthy books? —. Bi 
cause their ideas, scattered in short tales, would a)- 
pear in-diferent stories, 
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To Proreor tar Curst-—Put a lock on it. 
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If you called on your sweetheart at dinner-time, and 

staid till gas was ‘‘on,” why should you be like Japi- 

ter ?—Because you would have sat-till-lights, 
eater Sag ma 





A Co-oprrative Movement—The tread-mill. 
-_— —_— 

“Charley,” said a fond mother to her son, “‘ you are 
into that jam again.” “No,” replied the little pet, 
“you are wrong, ma; the jam is into me.” 

reccaema tienes. saccade nei 

Apvioce to Anerers—Don't fish for compliments. 

daiomenneigilinecmatntbiaie 

A But avovt Butrs.—A man may be made the butt 
of a jovial party without any injury to himself or rep- 
utation ; but if he is weak enough to permit himself to 
become the butt for rifle practice, he stands a fair 
chance of becoming a butt for the bier. 

Mena = a 

“ Lone anp SvocessruL Reiax”—The deluge. 

“Tom, where's that counterfeit ten-dollar bill you 
had a while ago?” “ Well, I never was quite clear in 
my mind about dat are bill. Some days I thought it 
was a bad bill, and oder days I ve it wae a good 
bill; and one o’ dem days when I thought it was a 
good bill I jes’ passed it away.” 

Apvice To Cur.pren—Mind your mothers. 








Apvice to Morurrs—Mind your children. 
RA >t 

An old Dublin beggar-woman asked a lady the other 
day fora half-penny. ‘I've nothing for you,” said the 
lady; “but if you go to the soup-kitchen you'll get a 

int of excellent soup.” ‘Soup is it, ye mane? 
Cowted the indignant mendicant; “do you call that 
stuff soup? Sure and I'll jist =P os how they make 
it: they get a quart of water, and then boil it down to 
a pint to make it strong.” 
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chelors, attention!—“‘Sally Grubbins,” of “ fila- 
aein wiehes to get married. Her “card speaks for 
: is: 

at oe Wanted, by a young laideye of inconsid- 
erabul pursenal detractions, and ikation. She is un- 
der fifty years of age, and of taul and delikate figger. 
She haa one very fine i, having losed the other by an 
orful fitt of thesmaul pocks; Her ackomplishments con- 
sists of Whistlin with grate pour and sweatness, and 
lantin pertaters. She has bin takin’ lessins in box- 
fr’ and she is willin’ to give ampill proffs to hooso- 

ever marrees her. Apli at 147 more street, filadellf. 

ncetnicancnnatilillipacciiaicndiata 
Tur Orcan or Drunkenness—The barrel-organ. 
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A hun man went to dine at a chop-house, ard 
after waiting some few minutes, grufily asked the 
waiter, ‘“‘ How long will my chop be?” “ Abont five 
inches, Sir!” was the reply. 


There's many a cloven hoof wears patent-leather. 


An Irishwoman, a few _ = went os . J mgm | 
too she said; 











ts. “It is anuch,” 
Ree Ne ee ane asked, “ Would you pull two 
for seventy-five cents?” to which the dentist 
consen ia 
Why is St. Valentine’s Day like the autumn ?—Be 
conse it is the time for pairs (peare, 
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WAITING FOR PROVISIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT who visited Paris soon 
vr the capitulation thus describes the scene 
he sketch on this page: 

“The sight that interested me most on my 
o Paris was a queue. They have been 
and often, and one queue is very 
differing only perhaps in 


after 4 
depicted int 


last visit t 
described often 
like another queue, 
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ed os one I saw was a very long one, 
of the Aa gs a very thin one, The pavement 
rt » bo street was narrow, admitting only 
tll the soe: and so the queue went on and on 
re peace turned, and I believe that round 
finitun . e queue still went on almost ad in- 
tnnee to a - National Guards kept the en- 
ple filed in ¢ little shop, and saw that the peo- 
were e in order. The shutters of the shop 

P, and on them was scratched in chalk the 


| hours of the distribution. 


| made to go down ‘to the very end. 
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distr I stood a few steps up 
a street leading into this, and jotted down the 
people as they passed me two by two. They all 
had to go under the inscription on a café, ‘Eau 
de vie, Liqueurs, Cotelettes, Biftecks.’ It was 


hard to be reminded of cutlets and beefsteaks as 


they went to get their miserable pittance of thin 
soup made of horse-flesh. I noticed a girl trying 
to take a place high up in the queue, but she was 


i 
| 


| 


Chacun d 
son tour. The égalité ofthe new republic must 
be vindicated even at the expense of the frater- 
nité of the same. There was a drizzling rain all 
the time, and the road was being scraped and 
swept, making quantities of pea-soup, slush, and 
splendid mad-pies.” Paris has several times 
been put upon rations. The practice was first 


introduced in the reign. of Louis XVI., when | 


bread riots were of frequent occurrence. 


THE GERMAN ENTRY INTO PARIS. 
k Tue double-page illustration given in this 
Number shows the triumphal entry of the Ger 
mans into Paris, which took place ‘on the Ist of 
March. ‘The first who entered the city early in 
the morning were a party of six troopers led by 
a young offiter, Lieutenant BrersHarpy, who 
rode through the Place de l’Etoile, going round 


Own, detachments of cavalry, cuirassiers, Uh 
lans, dragoons, and hussars, field artillery and 
Engineers of the Guard, and some of the siege 
artillery and engineers. ‘The entire number was 
about 30,000, 

The correspondent of the London Times thus 
describes the ‘The Duke of Coburg, 
General BLUMENTHAL, and their respective staffs 
rode in at the head of the troops, followed by a 


scene: 





1 the Are de Triomphe, the obstructions beneath 


| it not having been removed. Soon afterward he 


| was joined by a squadron, and other small de- 
tachments followed. The main body, however, 


| entered in the afternoon, after a grand review | 


German Emperor in the Bois de 


| held by the 
They were the Sixth and Eleventh 


Boulogne. 
Prussian corps—HaRTMANN’S Bavarians, 
russian Guards, including the infantry, Jagers, 
Schiitzen or. Rifles, Leib. Regiment or King’s 


the | 


squadron of Bavarian hussars, whose bright pen- 
nons of blue and white silk, evidently brand-new 
for the occasion, fluttered gayly in the breeze. 
Then came two batteries of Bavarian artillery, 
and then rifles and infantry. It was evident that 
the Bavarians were to be allowed the honors of 
the day. There was the* Leib Regiment,’ with 
its shattered companies only a quarter of their 
original strength, and their flag hanging in rib- 
bons from the stump of a broken staff—the regi 
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SILK DEPARTMENT, 


ROTUNDA. 


uA A U i 
A. T, STEWART & CO. 

have just received 

large additional supplies of 
Low and Medium Priced 
LYONS and ZURICH SILKS, 
which for quality and value surpass any yet offered, 
viz. : 

All the best grades and newest styles of 
SPRING FANCY SILKS, $1 50 to $3 per yard. 
RICH PLAIN SILKS, in the most novel colorings, 
forming a beautiful collection, $2 to $2 50, 
$3 to $3 50 per yard. 

BLACK SILKS of reputed makers, including * Pon- 
gon’s” and “A. T. Stewart’s” Family Silks, 
at lower prices than heretofore offered. 

An entirely new article for carriage and promenade 
costumes, identified as the 
“CATELAN” and “BREDA” SILK, 
will be exhibited in this country for the first time ; 
price $2 50 per yard. 

Fifty different Colorings of 
PONGEE SILKS. 


A Line of 
PONGEE FOULARD SILKS, 3-4 wide, at $1, $1 25, 
and $150 per yard. 


o_o 





ment which has seen as hard fighting as any reg- 
iment in the war, and which I have seen go into 
battle eight times in eleven days. ‘There was 
their weather-beaten general and the ofticers— 
. few of them familiar to me now, for they haa lost 
more than the entire number with which they 
had originally left Bavaria. As they marched 
past the Are de ‘Triomphe the band struck up 
the ‘Wacht am Rhein,’ and the mob began to 
hiss and whistle. At the same time an officer's 
horse slipped and fell, and a crowd pressed round 
the dismounted rider. Instantly a comrade rode 
to his assistance; the crowd continued to hiss, 
and one man was ridden over, while two or three 
horsemen charged along the pavement. This 
had the effect of scattering the mob like chaff, 
and from that moment they looked on in pro- 
found and respectful silence. For an hour and 
a half, or until half past three, did this incessant 
stream of Bavarians continue, with here and there 
an interval occupied by some general and his staff. 
‘Then came the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, with 
men at his side who had been with him in the 
hard-fought fields of Orleans, Beangency, and 
Mans. ‘lhere were many familiar faces. Here 
was Prince Lurrpotp and Von per Tann. 
Wearing the cocked-hat of an admiral rides 
Prince ApALBERT, of Prussia, and with him 
Prince ALbrecut, of cavalry renown. But in 
all this brilliant array we look in vain for King or 
Crown Prince. ‘Uhere is, indeed, a curious mix- 
ture of simplicity and dignity in the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

‘‘For a long time the whole of the space 
round the Arch was filled with soldiers waiting 
for their turn to march down the avenue, which 
was becoming pretty well packed by this time 
from the top to the bottom. Suddenly up rode 
Bismarck himself, smoking a cigar, gazed at the 
scene for a few moments, and turned round and 
rode slowly away, without going beyond the crest 
of the hill. At last all the Bavarians had passed, 
and a Prussian regiment marched down the walk 
on the other side of the drive; then more Prus- 
sians came, but instead of going straight down 
the Champs Elysées they turned down side ay- 
enues in seareh of quarters. 

‘*I mixed with the crowd to try and gather 
their genera! impression, but their remarks were 
generally of a most trivial character, pointing at- 
tention rather tothe size and dress of the menthan 
to any thing else. One small gamin remarked 
ostentatiously to a youthful companion, ‘One of 
these brigands left che ranks; Lat once ranged | 
myself by his side; he instantly returned to the | 
ranks;’ and at this moment it is more than prob- | 
able that a great part of the population of Pavis 
delude themselves with the belief that the Ger- 
mans are only on the Place de la Concorde now 
through their forbearance.” 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


THE 


PUREST and SAFEST. 


The efficacy of Hostetter's Celebrated Stomach Bit- 
ters as a specific for recruiting the enfeebled body and 
cheering the desponding mind has passed into a prov- 
erb. In the United States, where this morvelous tonic 
has borne down all opposition, and eclipsed all rivalry, 
the demand for it has annually increased in a heavier 
and heavier ratio for years, until at last the regular 
sales of this preparation exceed those of all other stom- 
achics combined. Eminent members of the medical 
profession and hospital surgeons without number have 
candidly admitted that the pharmacopeia of the facul- 
ty contains no prescription that produces such bene- 
ficial effects in dyspepsia, general debility, and nerv- 
ous diseases, as 


HOSTETTER'S BITTERS. 


To use the language of a venerable physician of New 
York, “The Bitters are the purest stimulant and the 
safest tonic we have.” But the uses of the great veg- 
etable antidote are much more comprehensive than 
such praise would imply. As a preparatory antidote 
to epidemic disease, a genial stimulant, a promoter of 
constitutional vigor, an appetizer, a stomachic, and a 
remedy for nervous debility, no medicinal preparation 
has ever attained the reputation of Hostetter's Bitters, 
It is the household tonic of the American people, and 
in all human probability will be so for centuries to 
come. The magnates of science recognize its merits, 
and that it is emphatically the medicine of the masses 
is proved by its vast and ever increasing sales, 


METALLIC BIRD-HOUSE No, 4, 











Hore for the Drunkard! Hopeless cases of 
Intemperance positively cured, by a harmless 
remedy, by Dr. Berns, 12 E. Twelfth St., New 
York. Call or send stamp for Evidence.—[Com. ] 


A. A. Hayrs, M.D., State Assayer of Mas- 
sachusetts, pronounces Hall’s Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer an efficient preparation for cleansing the 
skin of the head, promoting the growth, and re- 
storing the original color of the hair when it has 
become gray.—[ Com. ] 





Honesty is the best policy in medicine as 
well as in other things. Avyrr’s SARSAPARILLA 
is a genuine preparation of that unequaled spring 
medicine and blood purifier, decidedly superior 
to the poor imitations heretofore in the market. 
Trial proves it.—[Com. } 





—————! 


Zortaton, or Oxygenated Cod-Liver Oil, pai 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, and blood dis- 
eases, where all other remedies have failed. Brena. 
Rorron & Co., Cloverine Chemical Works, P.O. Box 
120, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—[({Com.) 





WIinxcuester’s HypopHospHites OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption.-{ Com. } 














ADVERTISEMENTS. ' 
Finished in White Enamel. Ilustrated Catalogues 
sent free. Address MILLER IRON CO., Providence, 
R. I., Manufacturers of Ornamental Iron Work for 
Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, &c. For sale by 
B. K. Biss & Son, 23 Park Place, New York; Curtis 
& Coss, 161 Tremont Street, and Isatan Warr, 100 
Tremont Street, Boston; Knusxicut & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. ; A. H. Franciscus & Co., 513 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, and Kren & Hacenrry, Baltimore, Md. 


To Opium Eaters and Inebriates. 


Will be opened, on the ist of July, a Sanatorium for 
the Treatmeut of the above unfortunates, and for all 
nervous diseases arising from the abuse of Opium or 
Alcohol. For Circular, with fall particulars, address 


. D. HOLTON, M.D., Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatvlogist, 49 Bond St., New York. 





MEARES p 
s Paragon snirts 
EARE 1 
MADE TC ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 


$ Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 - 
“Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 








6 “ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 “ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen, 13 50 
6 ‘“ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


[7 Directions for Measurement sent on application, 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 


] OOSEYW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1 Buar- 


biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- | SELLING BY T Ts 
rhiudy. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. HOUSANDS. 


POND & ©O., No. 47 Broadway. MISS LOUISA M. ALCOTT'S 











\ SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 





MAGIC San muiztton =| THREE PROVERB STORIES, 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, es, nD te aie with “Besta” 
748 Broadway, New York. Not a new book, and yet a book ever new, be- 
a> Saas ess 3 ee ye eed cause of its brightness and freshness, is this gathering 
wwe T 7 inducementstolocal | into a little volume, with Hoppin i i me 
EX | R AO R DI N A R and general Agents ton Transcript. 7 ee 
in counties and cities, to sell the “* Wilson” Patent Card . ~ 
Rack and Strips, TiInstrsted circular and sample free, Price 75 ets. at any bookstore or by mail. 
MULES BROS, & CO., 117 Juba St., N. ¥, LORILNG, Publisher, Boston, 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 


FROM MARCH 16 TO APRIL 25. 
. FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1871. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of March 
to the 25th of April, after which our terms will 
positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
3° “ “ 


“ f 500 “ 


“ $1000 “ “ 


“ 33+ 
“ $2000 “ 35 
And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Spring. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The Great Work of the Age, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


“LIFE OF 


Jesus, The Christ,” 


Upon which the author has been osttesty engaged for 
some years past, will be ready in about three months. 
Meantime the publishers offer another good book, au- 
thenticated by another great name—a book which has 
been and is now selling with great rapidity wherever 
it is offered. All succesxful Canvassers for this 

will have preference of territory for the ** Beecher Book,” 
The book combines 


*600 Volumes in One,” 
with a brilliant Introduction, 

By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. A library of 500 volumes 
in one book, whose contents will never grow old or 
stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure by 
young and old as long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise, Scarcely any thing at all a fa- 
vorite, or at all worthy of a place here, is neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”—N. Y. Mail. 

* A singularly handsome volume.”—Phila. Inquirer. 

“No similar collection in the English language, in 
copiousness and felicity of selection and arrangement, 
can compare with it.”—J. Y. Z'imes. 

Termes liberal. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has 
been to get this book made fast enough. Teachers, 
Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Women can have 
good pay with light work by taking anagency. Exelu- 
sive territory given. Send for circular, terms, &c., to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 
have just ready 


A NEW EDITION 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“ “ 











The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls ; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. Y. Evening Post, 

Dr. Dio Lewis has written a sensible and lively book. 
There is not a dull page in it, and scarcely one that 
does not convey some sound instruction. We wish 
the book conld enter thousands of our homes, fash- 
jonable and unfashionable ; for we believe it contains 
suggestions and teaching of precisely the kind that 
“our girls” every where need.—N. Y. Independent. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.-—Hanraier Bexourr Stowe. 


Ce Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to an rt the United 
States, cn'veceiot OE oo? . 


I. A) . y v P y 
ALLEL LALA AY 
Paralytics should send stamp for our New Circular 


on the Nature and Cure of Paralysis. In- 
structions for Home Treatment. 
ress R. N. TOOKER, M.D. 
117 East Fifth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ARVEST OF GOLD.—How to get Rich. How to 
get Fat. How to Prolong Lite. The shortest 
cut to wealth ever known. The sale of this wonderful 
bock has been so great that we have reduced the price 
to 50 cents. Sent to any address. Agents wanted. 
AMOS MASON & CO., Book Publishers, 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
= << 


SS 
























A PATENT ARTICLE OF GOOD THICKNESS 
and durability, suitable gor steep or flat roofs. Can be 
applied by an ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. 
Send for circularto “EDWARD H. MARTIN, 

72 Maiden Lane, and 7 Liberty St., New York. 


SHOR TT) —150 WORDS PER MIN- 
Nan AND, pie Ree ec, 


Hrs, Trapping, and Fishing. All about it. 
Sent Free, Address “ Hunter,” Hinsdale, N. H. 











THE 


NEWEST and BEsrT 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 


Harper's School History of 
States. By Daviv B. Scorr, 
and Illustrations, $1 50, 


Teachers who have been unable to fin net 
many imperfect works offered them, a Cte) rf Jos 
containing the elements which should rightly oo.) 
pose such a work, will find in this work thay 0.” 
racy, sense of proportion, and careful general Bp 
which are necessary to a successful text-book on t} 
History of the United States. It contuins ah nnusus) 
number of valuable maps. a 


Willson’s Intermediate Fi 
oi an fth Reader. 


This book is arranged on the plan o thor" 
other Reading-Books, and embraces (the autho z 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, aui o. 
atory, as applied to both prose and poetry The 
whole adapted to Elocutionary Iustruction, °° °° 


Willson's Speller and Analyzer. 4; ts, 


In addition to containing several times as » 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other book ut. 
size, it imparts thorough elementary instrictiyy ;, 
the formation, derivation, and uses of words. 


Willson’s Readers and Spellers.—p,. 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 4, 
cents.—Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents. — 
Primer, 25 cents.—First Reader, 40) cents, — 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader. 4) 
cents.—Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —F oy): 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediate, &| |: 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate. 
$1 40. 


These Readers have now been before the ; 
about ten —_ during which time they have 
satisfactorily that ekillin Reading and an elemen: 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences muy | 
at one and the same time, and that, therefore, sc! 
time may be greatly economized. 


French’s Mental Arithmetic. 


A practical work, rather than a book of a 
ical puzzles. This book completes the author's Cow- 
mon-School Course. 


French's Arithmetics.— First Lessons in 
Numbers, 40 cents. —Elementary Arithmet 
50 cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents 
Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00, — Aca- 
demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each bo 
braced in it, was fully matured before any ove of 
books was completed. As the rules are basec 
true philosophical principles, there is a har 
fitness, and a real progressiveness in the book~ 
are not found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 
lished. 


Calkins’s Object Lessons. $1 5v. 


To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive faculties of children, this book is 
of great assistance and value. 


March's Parser and Analyzer: an !'| 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This book is so made as to train the pupil to see 
hear, and think, as well as to remember rightly. The 
briefest accurate definitions are given, followed 
problems which the pupil is to solve, and so work 
the meaning and application of the principles au 
rules. The dia zram analysis will be found easy, stim 
ulating, and helpful. 


Dalton’s Physiology. $1 50. 


This book, while containing a sufficiency of mat\ 
to eeg | the requirements of the College course, is 
written in language within the comprehension of tle 
children who compose the higher classes of our Cum- 
mon ools, 


Harper's Writing-Books, with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 


Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-Schvo! 
Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has long bee! -¢ 
riously felt—the need of some method of teach) 
Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, aud with 
out the need of a special teacher. 


Harper's School and Family Slate, i! 
accompanying Cards, containing over Two 
Hundred Lessons in Writing, Printing, Drav- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 00 per dozen. 

if. 


This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged!" 
use in Primary Schools, and forms an exce!': 
—- introduction to any series of Writ 

rawing Books. 


Willson and Calkins’s Charts, Colored 
Sheets, $11 70; Mounted, $18 00; Atlas 
Form, $20 00. Manual, $1 50. 


These Charts are designed, in connection with he 
accompanying Manuat or Instrvotion by M = 
Willson, and the ‘‘ Primary Object Lessons” »y *.-* 
Calkins, to furnish the teacher with the requis!'¢ Ele- 
for the practical application of a true system of ai 
mentfry Instruction. In the six Reading Charts 
type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a cist" 
of twenty feet. These Charts will be furnished eit! 
ge acenely or in full sets, either mounted or in slic 
When mounted, two are on a card of the size 0! ( 
chart, about 22 by 30 inches. The sheets are mae 
the mounted charts can be sent only by express ‘ 
freight. 


Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature, in T° 
Parts: Part I. Plants; Part Il, Avie “1 ; 
Part III. Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c. *"" 
Part, 90 cents. The Three Parts bound 
One Volume, $2 00. 

In this little book the author's object is to ©"! 
the parent and teacher with the means of intro: ; 
the child into three departments of Natura’ Philoso- 
viz., Botany, Natural History, and Natars! Phi! 
hy. The lessons are simply, correctly, and epterta'” 
ingly written, within the comprehension ob *a take 
children, and are intended to prepare the pup!! tv 
up the author's higher books. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor“ 


the Uniteg 
With Maps 





u 








50 cents. 




















we of School and College Text- Books ¥"' 
on request. ibiriptice Catalogue sent on recep! 
of Five Cents to cover postage. 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














es al sirable nalities of the Standard Ma- 
- : ne. . its Capactt:, —being the 
oo RGEST Family Machine made. In its Sim- 
= ity being composed of but THIRTEEN 
plicit KING PARTS. In its Adaptabil- 
ity to @ wide range of work. In its 
Operation — running 
light and quiet, and being 
easily ane. 
n its ia 
Construction and Beauty of Style and Finish. 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


» device for the 
» is the most practical and desirable dev 
1 i - possenaed by any Machine, giving Tur 
"Davis the preference, and which the 
* Manufacturers claim makes it 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MACHINES. 


TIE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 





Superior 


wh 


riety, but in a quiet way has earned a great 
3 ae oe ‘account of its many desirable qualitics. 
sg Agents are desired in every County in the 
Tnited States and Canadas, not already occupied, to 
whom the most liberal terms known to the trade will 
be aiven, by addressing the Manufacturers, 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to farnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
w it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
ners Bazar. These Patterns are Graven vo Fir any 
Fucen, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
fitted with the qreatest decuracy, THK NAMES AND DIREO- 

NS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING VRINTEHI ON EACH 
\UATE PIERCE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
the most inexperienced, 


The fullowing patterns are now ready: 











Vol. 117. 

VATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING STIT ...No. 22 
RAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ...........+4. - = 
PUMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
"ORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 
AI "D HOUSE DRESS........... jeeatass 30 
IN’ hD-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ * 32 
\SANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... * 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS “« 38 
RAINED STREET SUIT a 
SE-WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 4 
INAISE WALKING SUIT “ 44 
HI-WAIST TRAINED SUIT “ 46 
ST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
BLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING ~ 

SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
BUTE seccccccsccecssccicncesons covescosvesece 50 

Vol. 1V. 

RTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS..........- = § 
'Y'S GORED WRAPPER.......0...00++++ 2s 
- ri 
ON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “2 
STILLION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 15 
The Pablishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
ST! MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
t Pavia. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
r+ 00, No patterns separated or exchanged. 
ering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
sSunitand send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
> usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE 


Strawberry Garden, 


How it was Planted; What it Cost; 
What came of it. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 


Price 38 ets, at any bookstore or by mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


‘THE FUGILIVE'S STORY, 
Q a gronp of statuary by 










John Rogers, rep- 
resenting a fugitive 
y slave woman telling 
Mo 7h ; her story to Beecher, 
[MS iv 2S) fas Whittier, and Garri- 

iy : son. Price $25. This 
and other groups, 


x > from $10 to $25, will 
Vi a be delivered at any 
y, > railroad station in the 
hj * Unired States, free of 
, 


# expense, on receipt of 
—== the price. Send for 
4 IMustrated Catalogue 
4 and Price-List to 
7 JOHN ROGERS, 

: —- 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
JAPA c Invaluable to ev- 
iy ANESE PAPER WARE. ery housekeeper. 
1. * Are invited to test these goods, now success- 
! rodnced, fo wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 


: » Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
4 bape Trays, &c. They are water-proof and dara- 
Se not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
nal : Dex riptive and Price Lists to the manufac- 
, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 


City. Trade supplied. 
A Great Offep,— HORACE WATERS 
7 ih er. — BS Be udway, N. Y., 
by se of One Hundred Pianos, Metovroxs, and 
n’ “ *) of SIX first-class makers, including Waters’, 
Yours  MELY LOW PRICES, FOR OABH, DURING TIS 
Monit Will take a portion cash and balance in 
y or guarterly installments, 

i. FF GARVING ‘far Remedies eu 

3 ~ Gi h ar Remedies cure 
Gout& Rheumatism, Svid by Druggiste. 


Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not been puffed | 


| THE LAND AND THE BOOK: or, Biblical Ilus- 





THE COLLINS GOLD METAL WATCHES, 


Prices, $15, $20, $25. Sent by Express, C. 0. D. 


These celebrated Watches are now acknowledged to be the best time-keepers 
anufactured in the United States. Those for $15 equal in every respect Gold 
Watches costing $150. The $20 and $25 Watches are made equal to $200 and 
$250 Gold Watches. Every Watch sold by us.is guaranteed by special certifi- 
cate, Cc. KE. COLLINS & co., 

335 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS 
is universally commended 
for economy, simplicity, dura- 
bility), and its capacity for 
excellent work of every de- 
scription, by the thousands 
now using it fur Cuuron, So- 
es a = orety, and Scouvo. work, for 
M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF Busrvess Painting, Vitcace 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, axy ECCLESIAS- Newsrarens, and Genera. 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- | Jou Worx. Incomparab!y the best Present for a boy 
leted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about | orgirl. Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
000 pages each, copionsly Illustrated. Vols. i Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
and III, comprising the letters A to G, are now | of plain and color rinting done on the press, to 
ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $600; | BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
Half Morocco, $8 00. The remaining volumes are | Mass.; C. C. Taurston, 16 College Place, New York ; 
now in preparation. Kerr, Hower, & Lepwie, 917 Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C. KeLLoaga, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 


American Branch of House, 


 m 


NG T y 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or thuse who possess the tact and energy 
to become such, in addition to those he has now em- 


ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. 








WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec- 
tions from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. S. 
J. Hace. Mlustrated with 230 Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 50; Full Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $10 00, 





trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 

Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 

= ogy Y, i? Twenty-five Years a Missionary 

of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two ; ; r 

ones ae of Palestine, an accurate Plan of O! JOMN SE., New York. 
erusalem, and several hundred Engravings, repre- EP 

senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and | HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 

Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo | —— — 

Volumes, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50, 





GENTS WANTED 
every where—large profiis— 
to sell a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
ger and thumb while sewing. 
With it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular mailed free 
pon receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
_ examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
Also other works equally desirable. GUARD CO.,777 Broadway,N.Y. 
The above works are all published by Messrs, Har- — 
rev & Broturnrs, which is a sufficient guarantee to | $150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 
the Agent and the public, or the one who sells and the A . HORSE and WAGON f , 
one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed dustdo to eater ceemies ties “ — of phe. gen g 4 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. | xej} the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
Persons who mean business are requested tu address, makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
tor full particulars, wriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
AVERY BILL, JERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


Care of Harrrx & Brovures, New York. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. By Lyman Aunort. Very beautifully Ilus- 
traied. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; | 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. | 














$5 TO SIO PER DAY. Mi%:.728% 

e BOYS and GIRLS 
who engzze ia our new business make from @5 to 
810 per day ia their own locclitics. Full perticn- 
lars and ins.ructions scnt free by mail. Thoco in 
need of permencent, profiteble work, chould address 
atonce. Gegoroe Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


THE NEW WILSON 
— Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


a _” $25 cheaper than 
any ocher! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Leauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For StiTcH- 
Ing, HEMMING, TUCKING, 
Fe xr*e, Quil'ing, Corv- 
ING, Bryp1xG, Brarpina, vs 
Genasnaie. dathetion & S ] PER DAY.—Agente wanted to sell an Amus- 
sewing on pathers, th ing Toy. Specimen and particulars on receipt 
ane rn Be A - VY | of 3-cent stamp. Address W. Ean, 26 Laight St., N.Y. 


For particniors address 
the time or for the spare moments. 
profitable. Persons of cither sox eesily carn from 50e. to 85 per ’ 
evening, and a propo:tione! sum by devoting their whole time 
to the busincss. pys and girls earn nearly es much es mer. 
Th..toll who see this notice moy send their e\dress, and test the s 
— 
work on, and a copy of 7'%¢ Peon’e’s Literery Compaen ‘on— 


Wiken Sewing Machine Co, $300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We nore now prepared tofur- | 
business, we make this unpercileled offer: To such es are not 
ymi r ell | oan ’ ore 
one, of the largest nd best fmily newspapers published | TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 












VERY BODY READ THIS.—Agents 
Wanted, male and female, for an entirely new 
article universally used in every family, and pever be- 
fore introduced. For terms, address, with stamp, 

| J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








. 





Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 

Srarrorp M'r'e Co., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 











AG CLEVELAND, O, or ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
Sr. Louis, Mo nee 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole cf 
% Business new, lightend 
wellsatisfed, we willsend $1 to poy for the trouble cf writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to eommence 
sentfree by moil. 
work, eddress F. C. ALLEN & CO., Avensts, Maine. 


— a BAZAR, 

EVERY MAN HIS OowN PRINTER, Harper's Maoaztnez, One Year...... $4 00 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- we Ur i 

panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus See Weextr, One Year «pda 400 

saving much time and expense. Circulars containing Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on Wy Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, boraers, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


Harrer’s Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexvy, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


aa . pe An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WERKLY, or 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- | Sussoriprrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, 7 a. passant, = | Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
inj est ric. § ny cake ive a 
SS y Rd ion "FRAGRANT The Postage within the United States is for the 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St, New York; 46 La | Macazrner 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazan 
Saile St Chicago.” 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
; ate ae terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- | the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 














if ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ iti Macazine, or 20 cents for 
>ULENCY.—Relicf and Cure. Seeley's Hard-Rub- | 24 cents additional for the » or 
ber — and Supporters, Late patterns, indestruct- the Werk ty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 
ns - Date ; 7 Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
NS a i ‘seed toc Femphion” scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
“ St., N.Y. 
f —_ ; a 2. subscriber wishes to begin. with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC COMAeUS ee Free The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
for 25 ets. It curls straight hair in beautifal curls on | with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. | with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
RP When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
J tion for the Teeth and Gums, Superior to any in necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
pose be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
iis = Sica =. - no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
. 
CURL YOUR HAIR! 
eccordingly. 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
ENTILLIA.—The incomparable Brazilian prepara- | porh the old and new one must be given. It is not 
paw & Lozapa, Point of Rocks, Wyoming Territory, payable to the order of Harerx & Broriers is prefer- 
VI TEGAR. how made in 16 hours, without drugs. Gis ceniien. 














Trnus For Apvertistne In Harper's Perionicats. 

—nnee ‘ . Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
7 D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- | $250; Quarter Page, $150-—each insertion. 

W. nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar: | rapper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 

; Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


' ! 
AGENTS . READ THIS . Harper’s Bazar.—¢1 60 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY | ¢1 95 per Line—each insertion. 
\ of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 


RICH RARE. & Racy READING. Wit, humor, fan. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIBUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of t! 
United States, on receipt of the price 





THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Be.cuer. Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HEA r: being Part I, of Science for the Young. By 
4008 Aunorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Clott 
$150. (Just Ready.) ne 


DE WITT’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless: or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens, ‘Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Wiit 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Geutleman.” Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150, (Nearly Ready.) 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Calturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomelogist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple. and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engray- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices emplojed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sexrxo Enwanva 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D, 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. New Edition, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and I!lustrations. 
Now ready: Gospels, 2 vols. ; Acta, 1 vol. ; Romans, 
1vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Levislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of Sta'e 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Weis, Epwin Dongs, 
Gronce W. Cuvier, Commissioners. Revised and 
Corrected Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Er: jest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. C) ne 
prising the History of Chaldwa, Assvria, Mediu B be 
ylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, Syria, Judwa, Eyypi, Care 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Grorar Rawtixeon, M.A., Cataden Proe 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50, 





SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCUANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rowrr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High Seboo!, 
Cambridge, Mase. Evgravings. l6mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents, 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, #1 59, 





BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published aud Cupublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Edited 
by Lyman Aunort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareih,” 
“Old Testament Shadows," &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth 
b2 OO. 





LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jonny Svav- 
rorp Houwe, D.D. Printed from large type on Loved 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


————————— 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
MARPER & BROTILERS, New You. 


PRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Soh 
By the Author of “A Beygar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest," “Won — Not Woved,"” 
“Carlyon’s Year," &c. With Illustrations. vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





FENTON’S QUEST. By Mise M. E. Brannon, Author 
of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘John Marchmout’s Legacy," 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Hanpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. me 

EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Francition, 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWA ITR. 
By Antuony Trotsorr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “ He Knew He was Right,” & Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James Dr Mriz2, Author 
of “The Dodge Club," “Cord and Creese,” “The 
American Baren,” &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Apotruvs Trouvorr, Author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcu.isurv sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





PRIDEAUX’S CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 
LAYARD’S FRESH DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

MOWRY’S ARIZONA AND SONORA. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. on 

FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELE- 
MENTS AND FORMS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 








large commission, to sel! our new and wonderfal inven- 








tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE SILVER CORD. A Novel. By Satacey 
Brooxs. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, 
$2 00. aa 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By J. 8. C. Annorr, 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


UPHAM’'S MEN?'AL PHILOSOPHY. Abridged. 
1 vol., Sheep, $1 50. 


HOOKER'S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE, 8 Parts, 
complete in One Volume, $2 00; Separate, 90 cents 
each. ’ 


ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY: 2 vols., vo, Cloth, 
$4 50; 1 vol., $4 00. 





gw” Haerer & Brorurnrs will send any of the above 
works mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
Cnited Deaton, on receipt of the price. 
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A WARNING TO REPUBLICANS. 


A Lion and a Bear seized upon a Kid at the same moment, and fought fiercely tor its posses- 
sion. When they had fearfully lacerated each other, and were faint from the long combat, they 
jay down exhausted with fatigue. A Fox, who had gone round them at a distance several times, 
saw them both stretched on the ground, and the Kid lying untouched in the middle, ran in between 
them, and, seizing the Kid, seampered off as fast as he could. ‘The Lion and the Bear saw him, 
but not being able to get up, said, ‘‘ Woe betide us, that we should have fought and belabored 
ourselves only to serve the turn of a Fox!” 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GoLD Bonyps 


OF TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES COMBINED, 


Having a Paid-up Capital of EIGHT MILLIONS, 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERATION, CONNECTING 


NEW-YORK CITy 
WITH THE GREAT LAKES 
BY THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE POSSIBLE. 


eee 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage on the First Forty Miles West from 
New-York City, at the Rate of $30,000 per Mile. $25,000 per Mile 
already Expended on that portion of the Road. 


——-*@¢ 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE BONDS OF THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY OF NEW- JERSEY, 


Indorsed by the N. Y. and 0, Midland Co., may be had by application to 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY COMPANY, No, 25 Nassau St., N.Y, 


Price, until May {, 90 per cent in Currency. 


—_—— 














ARTLETY NEEDLE FACTORY, Depot 569 Broadway, N.Y., supplies the 
NEEDLES FOR ALI MACHINES. Hackle, Gill Pins, &€., to order. 


WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 








WE SEND SINGLE 


Waltham Watches 


by express to any part of the United States, and allow 
the purchaser to open the package and examine the 
watch before paying the bill. Send for our “ Price. 
List,” which gives full particulars, and please state that 
you saw this advertisement in “‘ Harvrr’s Werxty.” 


HOWARD &« CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
S2~ All prices reduced since February 1. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ge Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 





SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, | 





| 


well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be | 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. 

Ss. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 

Algo, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a ¢ M4 form will accompany 
it, with fnll directions, making a large saving to con- | 
sumere and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 


P.0. Box 5643 NEW YORK. form to all customers, 


GENTS WANTED to cell Oxvsten's BILL | * fll assortment of the 
FILES. Wil! sellin every office and business place. 
100 per cent. profit. One dozen, $180; retail for $3 60. | 
L, H. OLMSTED, No. 1 Centre St., N. Y. 






| 
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RICAN ORGANS. 


sure the public that orders from a distance can be sent for instruments With a 


certainty of being conscientiously executed, and that secure packing is not on 


of the “lost arts.” 


e 


To the Smith American Organ Company of Boston. ) Fort Union, New Mexico 


Gentlemen: 


5 February 28th, 1871, 


The American Organ from your manufactory reached Fort Union on Satuy. 


day, Feb. 25th, without a scratch or any injury whatever. 


it was immediately 


unpacked in the Chapel, and its tones, almost divine, elicited the praise of all present 
I gave it a little dusting, and it was ready for use on Sabbath morning. 


You have received many medals in testimony of the worth of the American 
Organ; you should receive a medal for your mode of boxing your instruments, 

Nearly three thousand miles without any scratch or any 
injury whatever! two hundred and fifty miles by wagon, twenty-five smiles 
over a spur of the Rocky Mountains ; it is certainly remarkable! * * * * * * + 


Thanking you for your munificent liberality in sending us such a superb instry 
ment, the best I apprehend in your manufactory, and wishing a large demand is 


the American Organ, I remain, 


Very respectfully yours, 


DAVID W. EAKINS. 





BISHOP & REIN, 
JEW ELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


| The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 


in the United States 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
te Send for Price-Lists. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address 


REFLECTORS, 


MINATING 





Something New 


For MILKMEN, &c.: 


lron-Clad MILK CAN, 


FOR SALE by all Tinners. 
IRON-CLAD CAN CO., 51 DEY ST., N. Y. 


OOLEY 
4nt YEAST, SEs) 


“POWDER 


L IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
For 75c¢ Carte, 


OFA beautiful Carp Case containing 52 Cards, 
Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Office, ATLANTA, 
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neatly printed, and sent by return nt eee 
Ls, 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome St), 
5th Avenue, cor. 14th St. 
Elegant Carriages and Road Wagons, 


Exclusively of our own manufacture, and of the best class only. 


Prices fixed, and uni- 


Our Stock for the present season embraces all the fashionable vari- 
eties of Landans, Landaulets, Barouches, Clarences, Cabriolets, Phetons, Tandem and T Carts, including 


“BREWSTER WAGON,” 


With and without Tops—the standard for style and quality. 





1 
Jay Cooke, MeCulloch, & (Co, 
No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
On ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, & WALES, 
CommercraL Crevits, Cante Transrers. 
Our CIRCULAR LETTERS for TRAV. 
ELERS, available in all parts of the world, can be 


procured at ¢ither of our offices, or through our 
respondents. 


At our Lonvon Banxine Hovse arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Puttave ruta, and Wasutneron, 


BALL, BLACK, & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y., 


Invite attention to a New 


Waltham Watch, 


Bearing the Trade-Mark ** American Watch 

Company, Crescent Street.” 
_ This is by far the best and cheapest full-plate Watch 
in the market. It is made in the best manner, having 
all recent improvements, and is warranted to satisfy 
the most exacting demand in every respect, and spe- 
cially recommended for business men and constant 
travelers. 











THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 











INVENTORS who wisht 
PATENTS out Leiters Patent are advis 
counsel wih the Editors of t 
Screntiric American, who hav 
rosecuted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 
heir American and European Patent Agency is the 
most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 
other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
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ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to s¢'! 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 


MACHINE. Has the wnder-feel, makes thy 

| “ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fv 

licensed. The best and cheapest family 5 ly 
ing Machine in the market. Address JoW ‘ 
SON, CLARK. & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pit!> 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Il!.; or St. Louis, M 





MEDALLION SEWING MACHINE Lacchaaii 


OMtwiy Payments, wv Gays on trial. Bews oer nm 
needle will go through. Samples of sewing ee ee 
. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau 5&, *: " 


HE APPLE CULTURIST. By S © 
Tovp. A Complete Treatise for the Practical 
Pomologist. With numerous Illustrations of Fruit, 
Trees, &c. 12mo, Cloth, $150. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers 0 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling 
Retail Store, 27 John St» 
middle of the block. 

Send for Circular. 


GUrERIOn IRON FITTINGS for 
STABLES. 
The best and cheapest made by_ Yor! 
JANES & KIRTLAND, #& 10 Reade St., New 40" 
Send for a Catalogue. 




















By 8. 


HANNAH MORE. 


ae ity the year 1763 a lecturer on rhet- 
7 "orice visited the city of Bristol dur- 
ing a professional tour. He was ac- 

; companied by a youth, his son: that 
%<4% youth was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
> ‘Among his frequent auditors was a 
young girl—Hannan More, I feel as if I were 
writing a far-off history, for she conversed with 
me concerning the circumstance to which I am 
referring, and which occurred upward of a cen- 
tury ago, Her name is, indeed, so linked with 
the past as to seem to belong to a remote gener- 
ation; for when I knew her, in 1825, she had 
reached the patriarchal age of four-score, and her 
talk was of the historic men and women who had 
been her associates: Samuel Johnson, Edmund 
Burke, David Garrick; Bishops Porteus, Percy, 
Newton, and Watson; Mackenzie, Boswell, Sir 
William Jones, Southey, Chalmers, Wilberforce, 
Gibbon, De Lolme, John Locke, Magee, Mrs. 
Montague, and many others, famous men and 
women of her time, who honored and loved her 
as ‘‘a pure and humble yet zealous philanthro- 
pist.” Her writings were admired by them all 
—by the religious and the skeptic, by the phi- 
losopher and the frivolous worldling ; all found 
in them something to admire, and nothing to 
condemn; for her charity was universal, They 
were comprehended alike by the sagacious and 
the simple; were read and respected equally by 
the greatly learned and the comparatively igno- 
rant, Prodigious, therefore, was the influence 
they exercised on her age. She is emphatically 
foremost among those to whom the poet refers, 


} 
who, 





Departing, leave behind them 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 


Yes! I seem indeed to be writing a far-off his- 
tory when I recall to memory one who is of the 
eighteenth and not of the nineteenth century. 
She had sat for her portrait to Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds when the artist was in his zenith, and she 
placed in my hands a play-bill of her tragedy of 
“Perey,” in which David Garrick sustained the 
leading part. The painter and the actor were 
her dear friends, 

I can but faintly picture now that venerable 
lady, who more than forty-five years ago received 
and greeted us with cordial warmth in her grace- 
ful drawing-room at Barley Wood, directed our 





PEDESTAL TO BISHOP PORTEUS. 
n to the records she had kept of glorious 


] 

ee _ | holy pride of her labors through a very 
the leat impressed upon our then fresh minds 
ea of virtue, the inconceivable blessing 
h iled ae training and Christian teaching, and 
armas ~ with encouraging hope and affectionate 
cin | ty Just as we were entering the path 
"¢ had trodden to its close—she who had been 





C. HALL. 








endships with the truly great, spoke with hum- | 


a burning and a shining light before we 
were born. 

Her form was small and slight, her 
features wrinkled with age ; but the bur- 
den of eighty years had not impaired her 


the most searching I have ever seen. 
pat : a 
They were singularly dark —positively 
black they seemed as they looked forth 
among carefully trained tresses of her 
own white hair, and absolutely sparkled 
| while she spoke of those of whom she was 

the venerated link between the present 
and the long past. Her manner on en- 
tering the room, while conversing, and 
at our departure was positively spright- 
ly; she tripped about from console to con- 
sole, from window to window, to show us 
some gift that bore a name immortal, 
some cherished reminder of other days— 
almost of another world, certainly of an- 
other age; for they were memories of 
those whose deaths were registered be- 
fore the present century had birth. 

This is Mrs, Hall’s portrait of her : 

‘Her brow was full and well sustained, 
rather than what would be called fine: from 
the manner in which her hair was dressed 
its formation was distinctly visible; and 
though her eyes were half closed, her coun- 
tenance was more trangnil, more sweet, 
more holy —for it had a holy expression— 
than when those deep intense eyes were looking you 
through and through. Small and shrunk and aged 
as she was, she conveyed to us no idea of feebleness, 
She looked, even then, a woman whose character, 
combining sufficient thought and wisdom, as well as 
dignity and spirit, conld analyze and exhibit, in lan- 
guage suited to the intellect of the people of England, 


gracious smile, nor lessened the fire of | 
her eyes, the clearest, the brightest, and | 





{ 


rich pea-green silk. It was an odd whim, and 
contrasted somewhat oddly’ with her patriarchal 
age and venerable countenance, yet was in har- 
mony with the youth of her step and her un- 
ceasing vivacity, as she laughed and chatted, 

| chatted and laughed ; her voice strong and clear 
as that of a girl, and her animation as full of life 
and vigor as it might have been in her spring- 
time, 
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neighbor as thyself’—that which has been well 


| termed ‘‘ the eleventh commandment ;” nor had 


| 
| 


she any value for the religion that consisted main- 
ly of idle or listless observance—cold adherence 
to outward formalities—nor any trust in that de- 
pendence on Providence which is but a mere ad- 
mission of belief. There was no taint of asceti 


| cism in her piety—no abnegation of enjoyment 


under the idea that to be cheerful and happy is to 





BARLEY WOOD. 


She flourished at a period when religion was 
little more than a sound in England ; when the 
clergy of the English Church were virtuous only 


in exceptional cases, and the flocks committed 


by the State to their charge were left in as utter 
ignorance of social and religious duties as if they 
had been really but sheep gone astray; when 
France was rendering impiety sacred, and raising 
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FAC-SIMILE OF HANNAH 


the evils and dangers of revolutionary principles. Her 
voice had a pleasant tone, and her manner was quite 
devoid of affectation or dictation: she spoke as one 
expecting a reply, and by no means like an oracle. 
And those bright, immortal eyes of her: -not wearied 
by looking at the world for more than eighty years, 
but clear and far-seeing then; langhing, too, when she 
spoke cheerfully, not as authors are believed to speak— 


‘In measured pompous tones—’ 


but like a dear matronly dame, who had especial care 
and tenderness toward young women. It is impossi- 





PEDESTAL TO JOHN LOCKE. 


ble to remember how it occnrred, but in reference to 
some observation I had made, she turned briskly 
round and exclaimed, ‘Controversy hardens the heart 
and sours the temper: never dispute with your hus- 
band, young lady; tell him what you think, and leave 
it to time to fructify.’"* 


She was clad, I well remember, in a dress of 


* “Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” by Mrs. 8. C. 
Haut. London: Virtue. 1853. 
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MORES HANDWRITING. 


altars tor the worship of Reason; and when in | 


England there were vile copyists—professional 
propagators of sedition and blasphemy under the 
names of Liberty and Fraternity. 

At that terrible time Hannah 
More came out in her strength. 
Her tracts, pamphlets, poems, and 
books aided largely to stem the 
torrent which for a while threat- 
ened to overwhelm all of good 
and just in these kingdoms. They 
inculcated as an imperative duty 
the education of the people, stim- 
ulated Gospel teaching by per- 
suasions and threats addressed to 
those who had been appointed, at 
least by man, to the office of the 
ministry, and stirred up to be her 
helpers men and women of every 
class, from the humblest to the 
highest, from the cottage to the 
throne. She did her work so 
wisely as seldom to excite either 
prejudice or hostility, Those who 
might have been the bitter oppo- 
nents of men so occupied were 
tolerant of zeal in a woman, and 
it can not be questioned that her 
sex sheltered her from assailants, 
while it empowered her to make 
her way where men would have 
failed of entrance. 

She was not bigoted. There 
was in her nothing of coarse sec- 
tarianism opposing skepticism in 
phraseology harsh and uncom- 
promising. Her mind had ever a 
leaning, and her language al- 
ways a tendency, to the Charity 
that suffereth long and is kind. 


up to party; though a thorough member of 
the Church of England, she saw no evil mo- 
tive in those who counseled withdrawal from 
it; though with her Faith was the paramount 
blessing of life, and the first and great com- 
mandment Duty to God, she inculcated all the 
duties of that which is next to it, ‘Love thy 








displease God. Her religion was practical ; she 
relished many of the pleasures which the world- 
ly consider chief, and the ‘‘ rigidly righteous” 
ignore as sinful. She might, indeed—and it is 
probable often did—apply to herself that line in 
the epigram of Dr. Young, 

“T live in pleasure while I live to Thee.” 


In all her thoughts, words, and works she was in 
the service of One who 


“Must delight in virtue, 
And that which He delights in must be happy.” 


She especially labored to give religion to the 
young as a source of enjoyment tliat in no degree 
diminished happiness, and was constant in im- 
ploring youth not to postpone the blessing until 
age had rendered pleasure distasteful. ‘* It is,” 
she wrote, ‘‘a wretched sacrifice to the God of 
heaven to present Him with the remnants of de- 
cayed appetites, and the leavings of extinguished 
passions,” 

While she never sought to lead woman out of 
her sphere, and is at once an example and a 
warning to the ‘‘ strong-minded,” she sought by 
all right means to elevate, and succeeded in ele- 
vating, her sex. Ina word, her mission was to 
augment the sum of human happiness by whole- 
some stimulants to virtue, order, industry, as 


*their own rewards, but of infinitely higher value 


as the preliminaries to a state for which life is 
but a preparation. 

Her lessons were more especially impressive 
to those who learn that in widening the sphere 
of their duties they do not abridge those that es- 
sentially appertain to home. In her case there 
was comparative release from household cares 
but she perpetually taught that there can be no 
excuse for their neglect by any labor of mind or 
pen, by any occupation that is suggested by phi- 
lanthropy or religion. 

It was from this cause chiefly that she excited 
no suspicion. If men often grudgingly and un- 
graciously admit female talent, it is seldom from 
any principle of jealousy; it is rather a dread 
that it will abstract from the power of the domes- 
tic virtues, rendering woman less the deity of 
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THE GRAVE OF HANNAH MORE. 


What was meant for mankind she never gave | home, and dwarfing her as a mother, a daugh- 


| ter, a sister, or a wife. 


In the far-off time when 
Hannah More flourished, and to which our mem- 
ory takes us back, that dread was very generally 
felt, There are now so many examples of genius 
in woman, with its ample exercise and full employ- 
ment—which in no way imply exemption from her 
leading business in life—that alarm on this head 
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has much if not entirely subsided. To teach that 
lesson was one of the many good works of Han- 
1) More.* She was, therefore, one of those to 
om England owes much of its greatness ; and 
thongh she has been forty years in her grave, to 
utter a prayer of gratitude over it is a duty that 


T 


any writer may covet, 

My readers will permit me to dwell somewhat 
on the privilege we have enjoyed in having per- 
sonally known this good woman. It is indeed a 
happy memory—that which recalls the day we 
passed with her at Barley Wood, 

"Hannah More was born in the hamlet of Fish- 
ponds, in the parish of Stapleton, about four 

iiles from Bristol, on the 2d of February, 1745, 
more than one hundred and twenty-five years 

co! Her father—a man, as she tells us, of 

‘ piety and learning”—inherited ‘‘ great expec- 

tations,” but, reduced to a comparatively humble 
position, he became master of the Free School at 
Fishponds, married, and had five daughters, all 
good and gifted women, of whom Hannah was 
the fourth. In 1757 they opened a boarding- 
school at Trinity Square, Bristol, where Hannah, 
though but twelve years old, assisted. Their 
school flourished. Hannah, at seventeen, pro- 
duced a poem, ‘* The Search after Happiness,” 
and continued to write—fugitive verse principal- 
ly—until her fame was established by the pro- 
duction of that which is considered the loftiest 
efforts of genius, a tragedy. 

In 1777 her tragedy of ‘* Perey” was performed 
at Covent Garden Theatre, Garrick writing both 
the prologue and the epilogue, and sustaining 
the principal part in the play. Afterward she 
wrote other plays, but their success was, by com- 
parison, limited. A friendship with the great 
actor then commenced, which endured till his 
death. and was continued to his widow until, in 
1422, she also died, at the patriarchal age of nine- 
ty-one, 

In this age, when female talent is so rife— 


when, indeed, it is not too much to say of women 
that they are, in many ways, maintaining their 
right to equality with men in reference to the 
productions of inind—it is difficult to comprehend 
the popularity, almost amounting to adoration, 
with which a woman writer was regarded little 
more than half a century ago. Mediocrity was 
magnified into genius, and to have printed a book, 
or to have written even a tolerable poem, was a 
passport into the very highest society. Nearly 
all the coutemporaries of Hannah More are for- 
gotten; their reputation was for a day; hers 
has stood the test of time.t She receives honor 
and homage from the existing generation, and 
will ** live for aye in Fame’s eternal volume.” 

But her renown has by no means arisen from 
her poems, lyrical or dramatic; from her tales, 
social or moral; from her tracts, abundant as 
they are in sound practical teachings ; from her 
collected writings in eight thick volumes: it is 
founded on a more solid basis, Many of her 
books were produced ‘‘ for occasions,” and are 
in oblivion with the causes that gave them birth. 
‘* Celebs in Search of a Wife,” her only novel, 
yet survives. It appeared in 1808, and enjoyed 
a popularity that would seem prodigious even 
now; for within one year it passed through 
twelve editions, and her share of the profit exceed- 
ed two thousand pounds. It was written during a 
period of intense bodily suffering. ‘* Never,” she 
says, ‘* was more pain bound up in two volumes.” 
Although she lived to be so very aged, she had 
ever ‘*a peculiarly delicate constitution,” ‘‘ rare- 
ly experienced immunity from actual disease,” 
having, as she states in one of her letters, ‘* suf- 
fered under more than twenty mortal disorders.” 
She might have been pardoned if her life had been 
passed in listless ease and profitless inaction ; 
but her active industry was absolutely wonderful ; 
her literary labor was done in retirement, apart 
from the trouble and turmoil of the busy world— 
retirement that was but the ** bracing of herself” 
for work—such work as was true pleasure. 

The district in which Providence had placed 
her in her youth was as ‘‘benighted” as could 
have been a jungle in Caffre-land: the people 
not only knew not God—they were utterly igno- 
rant. of moral and social duties, and ignored all 
responsibility in thought, word, and deed. In 
moral desert Hannah More and her sisters 
set to work, The inevitable opposition was en- 
countered, Neighboring farmers had no idea of 
encouraging education, or of tolerating religion 
among the outcasts who did their daily work. 
The one, they argued, made them discontented ; 
the other, idle ;, while the clergy considered such 
teachers as mere poachers on the barren tract 
they called theirs. Not only thus did opposition 
come: even the parents, in many cases, refused 
to send their children to school unless they were 
paid for doing so;{ and hard indeed seemed 
the toil to which these good sisters were de- 
voted; but they persevered, God helping them. 
Very soon schools were established, and not 
schools only: the sick and needy found minis- 
tering angels in these women, and for all their 
physical wants they had comforters. It is only 
when religion goes hand in hand with charity 
that its teaching can be effectual and its efforts 
successful. . The philanthropists who give only 
tracts to feed the hungry, and printed books to 
clothe the naked, work as idly as those who 
would reap the whirlwind. They have not the 


that 





* There have been, and are, many literary women 
who have iilustrated this position—that genhus is in 
no degree incompatible with the ordinary duties of 
life: foremost among them was Maria Edgeworth, of 
whom we shall have towrite. Indeed, we believe the 
female authors who neglect the home occupations, out 
of which ouly can arise the happiness of home, are but 





exceptions to a veneral rule, 

+t Her works have been translated Into every Euro- 
pean language, and into some of the languages of 
Asia 


t In Treland, very recently, mnch the same feeling 
existed. We were present once when a lady refuse 
some. favor her tenant asked of her. The woman made 
this comment: “I'm surprised at ye, my lady, that ye 
wouldn't give me a small thing like that—after me let- 
ting the children wear shoes, and sending them to school 
4, j 2 wn" 
to pidse ye. 
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example of Hannah*More. Under her system 
prejudices broke down; her experiments led to 
undertakings; large institutions followed her 
small establishments for the ailing, the ignorant, 
or the wicked. ‘The rich were taught to care for 
the poor, and in that little corner of England 
that lies under the shadow of the Cheddar hills a 
beacon was lit that at once warned and stimu- 
lated the prosperous. The piety of Hannah More 
was ‘‘practical piety,” and to her must be as- 
signed much of the distinction this kingdom de- 
rives from that all-glorious sentence now so oft- 
en read in so many parts of it—a sentence that, 
beyond all others in our language, makes, as it 
ought to make, an Englishman proud— 


‘‘Suprorrep By VoLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS.” 


I have been tempted to wander somewhat from 
the theme more immediately in hand, The sis- 
ters kept their school in Bristol for thirty-two 
years; but Hannah, though nominally one of 
them, had other vocations, not the least of which 
was the society she loved, and in which she was 
received with honor, homage, and affection. 
After residing some years at Cowslip Green, 
she built (in 1800) her cottage at Barley Wood, 
near the village of Wrington, eight miles from 
Bristol. The site was happily chosen, command- 
ing extensive views, in a healthy locality over- 
looking a luxuriant vale; many cottages and 
hamlets within ken. During the thirty years 
of her occupancy the place attained high rank in 
rural beauty; walks, terraces, lawns, and flower 
beds soon were graces of the domain. She lived 
to see the saplings she had planted become trees 
in which the thrash and blackbird built, and 
where nightingales sung. In the grounds was 
an urn, on a pedestal, inscribed, ‘*In grateful 
memory of long and faithful friendship,” to Beil- 
by Porteus, Bishop of London. There was an- 
other to John Locke, and there were others that 
I have forgotten. ‘These mementoes were skill- 
fully placed under the shadows of umbrageous 
trees, and beside them were openings through 
which were obtained charming views of adjacent 
scenery. Of these two monuments I give en- 
gravings. 

‘Time, however, at length did its work with her, 
as with all. Though Barley Wood was her own, 
it was also the home of her sisters. In 1802 they 
went to reside with her, and remained there till 
death divided them, one having previously ‘* gone 
hence.” Mary was the first to go, dying in 
1813; in 1817 Sarah followed; and in 1819 Mar- 
tha left earth. Hannah writes, ‘‘I must finish 
my journey alone.” As Bowles wrote of her, 
there she 

‘*Waits meekly at the gate of Paradise, 
Smiling at Time.” 


Her last work was on a congenial theme, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Prayer.” With that book her literary 
labors closed. She was then four-score years old. 
Thenceforward she put aside the pen; but her 
doors were opened to friends, and sometimes to 
strangers who desired to accord her homage and 
honor, or to offer tributes of affection. 

When she was left ‘* alone” — the last of all 
her family—at Barley Wood, she had eight serv- 
ants, some of whom had long lived with her and 
her sisters, and, naturally, had her confidence. 
That confidence they betrayed, not only wasting 
her substance, but degrading her peaceful and 
hallowed home by orgies that brought shame to 
the rural neighborhood. ‘The venerable lady was 
necessarily informed of these ‘* goings on” in her 
household, and very reluctantly removed to Clif- 
ton, to be near loving and watchful friends. It 
was a mournful day, that on which she quitted 
the cottage endeared to her by time and associa- 
tion. ‘*I am driven like Eve out of Paradise, 
but not by angels,” she murmured, as she left the 
threshold. 

She removed to 4 Windsor Terrace, Clifton, 
and there, on the 7th September, 1833, she died 
—if we are to call that Death which was simply 
a removal to a far better and more beautiful 
home than any she had had on earth—‘‘ where 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

She left a large fortune behind her. There 
were few friends who needed, and she had no 
relatives; her wealth, therefore, went to aug- 
ment the funds of public charities—principally 
those of Bristol, and there are thousands who to- 
day enjoy the blessings thus bequeathed to them. 

In Wrington church-yard repose the mortal re- 
mains of the five sisters. A large stone slab, in- 
closed by an iron railing, covers the grave, and 
contains their names, the dates of their births 
and of their deaths, 

I copy one of a series of very beautiful sonnets 
commemorating many phases and incidents con- 
nected with the career of Hannah More, written 
by her esteemed friend and biographer, the Rev. 
Henry Thompson : 

““When every vernal hope and joy decays, 
When Love is cold, and Life is little worth, 
Age yields to Heaven the thankless lees of Earth, 

Offering their Lord the refuse of his days: i 

Oh, wiser she, who from the voice of Praise, 

Friendship, Intelligence, and guiltless Mirth, 
Fled timely hither, and this sylvan hearth 
Reared for an altar! not with sterile blaze 

Of Vestal fire one mystic’s cell to light— 

Selfish devotion; but its warmth to pour 
Creative through the cold chaotic night 
Of rustic ignorance; thence, bold, to soar 
Throngh hall and regal tower with radiant flight, 
Till peer and peasant bless the toils of More.” ° 


Her friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted her 








portrait (it would be interesting to know where it 
now is), ‘It represents her small and slender 
figure gracefully attired; the hands and arms 
delicately fine, the eyes large, dark, and lustrous ; 
the eyebrows well marked and softly arched; the 
countenance beaming with benevolence and in- 
telligence.”* The portrait represented her in 


* I quote this passage from a book—“ The Literary 
Women of England,” by Jane Williams (published in 
1861)—a book far too litle kuown, for it is full of wis- 








her prime. That of which I give an engraving 
at the head of this chapter was painted by Pick- 
ersgill somewhere about the year 1822, when she 
had reached her eightieth year. She sat, how- 
ever, to other artists—among them Opie, whose 
portrait is that of a plain woman of middle age, 
the features illumined by the deep and sparkling 
black eyes, that had lost none of their brilliancy 
when I knew her. The autograph is copied from 
a passage she wrote in Mrs. Hall’s Album. 

The whole career of Mrs. Hannah More is a 
striking example of what can be effected by one 
woman—a woman neither high-born, nor wealthy, 
nor beautiful, nor, in what is understood to con- 
stitute genius, as highly gifted as many others 
whose names are histories. Her dramas have 
had no sustaining power to keep the stage, and 
her poems, as poems, are little more than pleas- 
ing trifles; but her ‘‘Cheap Repository,” her 
book on ‘* Female Education,” her ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great,” her ‘‘ Christian 
Morals,” her ‘*‘ Spirit of Prayer,” ‘‘ Hints on the 
Education of a Princess,” ‘‘Character of St. 
Paul,” and her “‘ Practical Piety,” despite some 
oce*~zaal ‘ conventionalities,” are the temples 
in which her memory is enshrined; and when 
we recall the formation of those Poor Schools— 
when we remember that neither the time bestow- 
ed upon them nor upon her literary pursuits pre- 
vented her fulfilling her duty to the 


“Great Father of all,” 


in whom ‘she lived and moved and had her be- 
ing”—when we learn how faithfully her domestic 
duties were discharged, while she was the bene- 
factor of the poor, the instructor of the ignorant 
—when we remember what she was to society, 
and recall the kind, playful, unostentatious wom- 
anliness of her nature, we do greatly rejoice in 
the triumph of usefulness. We gaze with rever- 
ence upon the clear beacon-fire she kindled, so 
different from the phantom lights that dazzle to 
betray; and we recommend most earnestly to 
our countrywomen the study of such a life and 
its results—happiness obtained and conferred— 
as opposed to the malaria of those unhealthy in- 
fluences which, born of a degraded woman of 
genius, have of late years crawled from France 
into the literature of England. 

It is, indeed, to be deplored that many of the 
most pernicious books of recent times are the 
productions of women, who have been the advo- 
cates and propagators of vice, by making it not 
alone excusable, but attractive; teaching not only 
to ‘‘endure,” but to ‘‘ pity” and to ‘‘ embrace.” 
How many of the novels of modern writers are 
utterly shameless and shameful! They may and 
do charm by exciting incident and story; but in 
striving to render fascinating bad examples of 
the sex, they corrupt the very fountain-head of 
society, and taint the natures of those who are to 
be the wives and mothers of the future. 

Unhappily, such books are greedily read, and 
do not fail to find their way into the hands of the 
young. It is impossible to overrate the mischief 
they do: ‘‘just as the twig is bent,” the subtle 
poison taints the constitution ; and though it may 
be suspended in the system, it is sure in time to 
show its effect in diseased morals and distemper- 
ed brain. 

Every printed word is a planted seed that must 
spring up a weed or flower; and the author who 
either ignores responsibility or is indifferent to it 
is like the child who 


“Flings about fire, 
And tells you ‘tis all but in sport.” 


We have, it is true, the antidote as well as the 
bane; and, thank God, there are women not a 
few who work with the pen, in fervent, earnest, 
and hopeful advocacy of the cause of God and 
man. Those who seek the good and pure in lit- 
erature find an ample supply by which the best af- 
fections and the holiest aspirations are nurtured, 
strengthened, and augmented ; but it is none the 
less a duty to protest against the many evil pub- 
lications—novels more especially—that have gen- 
eral and wide popularity, such as are calculated, 
if they be not intended, to spread moral and social 
pestilence, and destroy the foundations on which 
— happiness, and faith can only be safely 

ult, 


It was during a subsequent visit to Bristol that 
I made the acquaintance of the Rev. Ropert 
Hawt, the famous Baptist minister, who for 
many years ‘‘ graced and glorified” a Non-con- 
formist pulpit, and not only as an_ eloquent 
preacher, but as a powerful writer, aided the 
cause to which his life was devoted. He was 
born at Arnsby on the 2d of May, 1764—a village 
about eight miles from Leicester, where his fa- 
ther was the pastor of a Baptist congregation— 
and he died at Bristol in February, 1831. 

He was the youngest of fourteen children. 
His infancy was more than commonly feeble and 
unpromising: ‘‘until he was two years old he 
could neither walk nor talk ;” and, it is said, 
learned his letters from the tombstones of an ad- 
jacent burial-ground. He made rapid progress, 
however, when his mind had accepted light. In 
1780, having been set apart to the sacred work 
by his father’s congregation at Armsby — “lift- 
ing up their right hands and joining in solemn 
prayer” —he entered upon it, and labored in 
God's service to the close of a suffering life, wor- 
shiping in his chapel in the Broadmead, Bristol, 
until within a few days of his departure from 
earth. 

He was not only a learned man and an elo- 
quent divine, but a man of much literary taste. 
He is said to have been constitutionally indolent : 
but nearly all his life he suffered from a spinal 
disease that often incapacitated him for labor of 
any kind, and sometimes interrupted his dis- 








dom and knowledge, keenly 

, Keenly yet generously critical 
abounding in sound sense, thorongh appreciation oO 
excellence, and manifesting earnest advocacy of good- 





ness and virtue, 
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courses in the pulpit; generally, indeed. ¢,, 

pelling him to keep to his easy-chair all day se 

smoke tobacco, which he did to excess. ‘ 
9 YUE it 


was his only remedy to alleviate pain, * 
When young he surpassed Dr, Johnson 


drinking tea. ‘‘ He has confessed to me,” y = 
one of his friends, ‘to taking thirty cu; * “a 
in an afternoon—his method being to - toate 
families, and drink seven or eight cups with e: i ™ 
No doubt to his bodily suffering must}. 
tributed the occasional bitterness that hand “ 
in words: often, however, when they rubbe ia 
sore they gave the plaster. He cured one ne : 
of his propensity to brandy-and-water by bidding 


him call for a glass of liquid fire and distilled 
damnation, and reproved a vain preacher hod 

sired to know his opinion of a sermon, «{ {; aves 
one good passage, Sir—the passage from “a 
pulpit to the vestry.” ’ 

It is known, however, that he labored to yo. 
press his tendency to satire and severity as on 
of harmony with the character of a Chres.. 
teacher. His wit was not buoyant. boisteror 
and exhilarating, like that of Sydney Sn ithe 
whom in person, and perhaps in mind, he prot 
what resembled. But in no sense could he be 
described as morose, although suffering niay: }), = 
prevented his being often cheerful. He \ serpeig 
sentially benevolent, and had the loving snd - 
ive faith that never fails to keep away des ‘ 
ency from heart and mind. I have before ia 
impressive sentence :—** Keep away all glo ae 
for gloom insults God.” ‘That sentence was .;. 
en to me under very peculiar circumsiajeon 
circumstances for which I am thankful, Ye; he 
suffered under the combined influence of » dc. 
ordered body and a mind overstrained—“ jacjeq 
brains,” as a modern physician calls the ailinent+ 
—and was, though for a brief time, the inmate 
of a private insane asylum. 

I recall, with exceeding pleasure, a morning | 
passed with him at his residence in the Broad. 
mead, Bristol, and the sermon I heard him 
preach on the subsequent Sabbath. I was aly ut 
to write my remembrance of him; but his por. 
trait is drawn by his friend, Olinthus Gregory 
LL.D., so much better than I can draw it, that 
I adopt it: 

**When I first saw Mr. Hall, I was struck with 
his well-proportioned, athletic figure, the unas. 
suming dignity of his deportment, the Winning 
frankness which marked all that he uttered, and 
the peculiarities of the most speaking counte- 
nance I ever contemplated, animated by eves ra- 
diating with the brilliancy imparted to them by 
benevolence, wit, and intellectual energy.” : 

In the pulpit there was usually evidence of 
physical weakness ; his voice was never strong: 
he usually commenced slowly, and almost in- 
audibly, but as he proceeded he rose with his 
theme ; became fervid, eloquent, and powerful; 
and the deep attention and rapt enthusiasm of 
his always large audience were ever amyly rec- 
ompensed. The Christian and the scholar were 
alike content; for every sentence he uttered 
seemed rounded and pointed so as to defy criti- 
cism, while his earnestness carried conviction to 
‘‘ the saving of many souls :” it was the outpour. 
ing of his own. 

In 1799 he preached and published his fa- 
mous sermon on ‘‘ Modern Infidelity,” concern- 
ing which Bishop Porteus recorded ‘his ap- 
plause, veneration, and gratitude, due to the 
acute detector, perspicuous impugner. atid vic- 
torious antagonist of the skeptical, infidel, and 
anti-Christian sophist.” He believed, and there- 
fore taught, that ‘‘of all fanaticism the fanati- 
cism of infidelity was at once the most prepos- 
terous and the most destructive,” and he no 
doubt aided largely in arresting the progress of 
the many detestable advocates of the Reign of 
Terror in France, who were then actively prop- 
agating ‘‘ democracy and atheism conjointly.” 
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It will not be considered ‘‘ out of place” if] in- 
troduce here a memory of another remarkable 
man—the Rev. Apam CLarKE. He also was a 
Dissenting minister—if the Methodists, of whom 
he was a distinguished member, are to be consid- 
ered Dissenters from the Church of England, 
which is by no means certain. He was }orn at 
Magherafelt, near Londonderry, but was of Eu- 
glish parentage on both sides, and died at Bays- 
water, London, in 1832, aged seventy-two. 

I knew the learned commentator in Cork s0 
far back as the year 1819, and, although I was 
little more than a boy, had much intercourse wit! 
him. He was but a visitor to that city, and not 
a resident there. I knew him also in London, 
not long before his death. He was then dwell- 
ing for a time with his two sons, who were print- 
ers near St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 1 knew 
also his daughter, a very estimable and accom- 
plished lady. All now have passed from earth.; 

He had been a fellow-laborer with John Wes- 
ley in the vineyard when it was choked with 
weeds, and yielded little fruit. ‘The venerable 
founder of the Methodists had laid his hand on 
the youth, and dedicated him to the ministry: 
that was in 1782. In after life the doctor loved 
much to speak of his early, though limited, 
knowledge of the great man; and his mortal 
remains were interred in the burial-ground ot 
the Methodists in the City Road Chapel, clos 
beside those of the Gamaliel at whose feet he 
had sat. It was his lot to encounter prejudice 
and persecution, but he lived to be honored a3 
a scholar and beloved as a Christian teacher. _ 

Adam Clarke was devotedly attached to the 
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* Some pages of his sermon, ‘‘ Modern Infidelity,’ 
were written while he was lying in agony on the fore 

t Andrew Scott Myrtle, M.D., of Harrogate. “ 
essay on this subject, which accompanies a sma" Vv" 
nme on the mineral waters of Harrogate, mic 
read with great advantage by all who, engaged olen 
tal pursnits, are often attacked by the insidious ut 
very perilous disease—ovERwork. ‘ 

for daughter was married to Mr. Heok, = 
had a colonial appointment at one of the South 4 ie 
can settlements, and was the mother of James Clare 
Hook, R.A., the distinguished artist. 
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ory of which he was so distinguished _ 
ner, ‘*h belong to them, he —<— — 
and soul, blood and sinews : this coat” om a 
ing his sleeve, ‘*is theirs. He was scarcely a 
‘onth when he commenced the work, and was 
see indeed, as the boy preacher. Eloquent 
— was, but impressive he was always ; his 
ada was profound ; his knowledge of — 
wil modern languages very extensive ; anc no 
7 had more deeply, or with better results, 
war .4 Scripture. It was a marvel how, living 
oy he did a life of continual and active labor, he 
to acquire the mass of knowledge he 
rid in his grand and famous com- 
a he Old and New Testaments. 
mn Yet the profound scholar was a man in man- 
ners, and seemingly in thought, as simple as a 
yild. He was deemed eccentric, and probably 
was so; but he was mild, gentle, and concilia- 
ting —more especially to the young. ““T had 
ejudice against him,” writes Montgomery, 
because he was represented in a portrait in the 
Vethodist Magazine as wearing a cocked hat ; 
hot he outlived that fashion, and I outlived my 
lice, I met, understood, and loved him.” 
W hen T knew him first his cheeks were rosy 
health; they resembled those of a stout 
iman rather than a scholar who lived la- 
ious days. He had a ponderous forehead that 
<eomned to weigh down the eyebrows and protrude 
the eves, which were light and ‘* dreamy,” and 
the eyebrows were thick and bushy, but white ; 
the upper organs, those of benevolence and ven- 
eration, were very large; he had high cheek- 
bones, and his form was thick and sturdy — 
capable, one would have thought, of enduring 
much fatigue. I think I never saw a counte- 
nance (am speaking of a later period) that in- 
dicated more a living oat of this world; that was 
of the earth only as a duty ; perpetually com- 
muning With spirits—the spirits of just men made 
erfect. ‘To be of that company was the study 
of his life here. He was a good as well as a 
eveat man: did the work of his Master thorough- 
h - and there can be no doubt that he is of the 
hierarchy of heaven. 


as he did 
found time 
gave to the we 
taries on t 
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MY OLD COAT. 
By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Tus old velvet coat has grown queer, I admit, 
And changed is the color, and loose is the fit; 
Though to beauty it certainly can not aspire, 
‘Tis a cozy old coat for a seat by the fire. 


When I first put it on it was awfully swell: 

] went to a picnic, met Lucy Lepel, 

Made a hole in the heart of that sweet little girl, 
And disjointed the nose of her lover, the Earl. 


We rambled away o’er the moorland together: 

My coat was bright purple, and so was the heather; 
And so was the sunset that blazed in the west, 

As Lucy's fair treases were laid on my breast. 


We plighted our troth ‘neath that sunset aflame, 


But Lucy returned to her Ear! all the same; 
She's a grandmamma now, and is going down hill, 


But my old velvet coat is a friend to me still. 


It was built by a tailor of mighty renown, 

Whose art is no longer the talk of the town; 

A magical picture my memory weaves 

When | thrust my tired arms through its easy old 


Bieceves, 


I see in my fire, through the smoke of my pipe, 
Sweet maidens of old that are long overripe, 

And a troop of old cronies, right gay cavaliers, 
Whose guineas paid well for Champagne at Watier’s. 
A strong generation, who drank, fought, and kissed, 
Wh 


“hose hands never trembled, whose shots never 
missed ; 

Who lived a quick life, for their pulses beat high — 

We remember them well, Sir, my old coat and I. 


Ah, gone is the age of wild doings at court, 

Kotten boroughs, knee - breeches, hair- triggers, and 
port ; 

Still I've got & magnum to moisten my throat, 

And I'll drink to the Past in my tattered old coat. 


“ME AND MY PAL.” 
A Tale of the Cuban Rebellion. 
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My associates through life have been many 
and various. I have hobnobbed with ‘ noble- 
men, gentlemen of property, heirs to entailed 
states, officers on full pay, and other responsi- 
ble parties ;” and I have fraternized with grooms, 
gamekeepers, jockeys, trainers, and touts, Nay, 
on one oceasion, being belated in a heavy snow- 
storm at the Bald-faced Stag at Finchley, I so 
won the heart of an inebriated hearse-driver re- 
turning from Finchley Cemetery that with a 
be dru, stip ocd mes nae eee man 
é s stonished 

hands, and climbing into the receptacle but re- 
cently vacated by his (*‘ fare”), prayed me to 
pilot his sombre chariot home. Which, first 
= lating for a temporary exchange of hats and 
a I did, to the admiration of all Camden 
a the mutes attendant on the sad cortége 
“Owmg, appropriately speechlessly drunk, in a 

tour-wheeler, But of all the strange companions 
Into whose society I have ever been thrown by 
. er ate, or whose companionship I have 
on what my friends are pleased to de- 
t — a taste for low life (no idea could 
1, wore @rroneons ; I only thirst for knowledge), 
person whom I am going to tell you about 

h par excellence, the strangest and the most 
. area : am going to tell you a tale with- 
ee ero. Its leading gentleman” (if such a 
“ete. applicable) is alluded to in my title un- 
rll, lirst person singular, nominative case— 
aes “queers is my authority for this gram- 
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stantly fell from the revered Jips of ‘* me” when, 
in the intervals of professional discipline, he had 
occasion to allude to the unworthy narrator, I 
have chosen to preserve it in its entirety, in mem- 
ory of the most extraordinary man I ever met. 

His name was Jonas Baxter, and he was the 
most intrepid, desperate, and skillful burglar that 
ever laughed at Scotland Yard, or goaded the New 
York police to anger by his sublime indifierence 
to the terrois of the Tombs, 

At the time of which I write (very recently) 
he had long been an absentee from England, 
having ‘‘quitted his country for his country’s 
good,” and arrived in New York via Australia, 
after holding a temporary position under her 
Majesty's government in that colony. When 
my story opens, Mr. Baxter appears before the 
public as a fillibuster, having (with a view to in- 
sular depredations) volunteered to aid the op- 
pressed Cubans in redeeming the “ ever-faithful 
isle” from the stigma of slavery ; and the writer, 
tired of doing nothing, had also taken service 
under the ‘* Lone Star” flag, and was appointed 
second in command of the expedition which had 
the honor of numbering that true patriot, Mr. 
Baxter, in its ranks. 

I was ignorant, however, of the greatness thrust 
upon me by his enrollment in my command until 
the day after we had left New York, when I had 
reason very heartily to be thankful for his enlist- 
ment. 

The rank and file of the expedition were, as 
may be supposed, a ‘‘ highly mixed up” lot— 
Cubans, Swedes, Germans, Irish, Danes, Irish- 
Americans, Yankees, a very few English, and no 
Scotch. 

Of these the most unruly and the most thor- 
oughly brutal were the Irish-Americans — the 
sweepings of New York, the very scum of the 
Bowery. One of these fellows was standing, 
half drunk, under the break of the poop, indulg- 
ing in a string of such meaningless and awfully 
blasphemous oaths as can only be heard in the 
**down town” spirit stores of New York or Chi- 
cago. I could notice the intense annoyance, al- 
most terror, of the commandant’s wife (a Cuban 
lady), who was on the poop, unable to escape be- 
yond ear-shot, and I accordingly ordered the 
ruffian to go forward. Excited by whisky, he 
turned on me, and strewed such flowers of speech, 
in Bowery argot, on my head, that, lax as our 
discipline with the men was, I was bound to pun- 
ish him, and I accordingly ordered him to be con- 
fined. Immediately drawing his formidable knife, 
the rascal (as the Yankees say) ‘‘ went for me.” 
I was standing on the after-hatch quite unarmed, 
having left my sword and pistols in the cuddy ; 
and, providentially, as he hurled himself on to me, 
his foot tripped on the combings of thehatchway, 
and he fell almost at my feet, the murderous 
weapon aimed at my breast just grazing my thigh. 
He was up again in an instant, with arm uplifted 
for a second and more fatal stab, when a crack 
like the smash of a carriage panel was heard, and 
Private Felix O'Gorman dropped with a fractured 
skull on the deck before a blow from a handspike, 
wielded by Mr. Jonas Baxter, burglar and Cuban 
patriot. ‘There was no mistaking the man’s na- 
tionality for a moment, even before he spoke. 
Such corduroys (may I adopt the vernacular, and 
say ‘* kicksees ?”) were never made out of White- 
chapel ; and when he said, in the drawling, quiet 
tone so common to his kind, that he’d be blessed if 
he'd see the captain bested by a Fenian, 
my memory flew back over the Atlantic ; I was 
again in Regent Street at 4 P.M. on a sunny aft- 
ernoon in May, and the persuasive chant of ** Buy 
a leetle dawg, captain?” once more rang in my 
ears. Scoundrel though the man might be, he 
was an Englishman, and he had saved my life; 
and my heart positively warmed to him as I gave 
his hand a grip that made the big knuckles crack, 
and swore that I'd stand by him to the end of the 
war. 

At my request, Colonel D’Olivarez made the 
expatriated ‘‘ cracksman” a sergeant—an acces- 
sion of rank with which he was hugely pleased, 
entering on his duties with all the glee of a child 
who acquires a toy drum, and rendering mine 
much less irksome by the wholesome awe he in- 
spired among his luckless subordinates, who fear- 
ed as much as they hated him. Do not think, 
however, that Mr. Baxter had any intention of 
following soldiering as a profession. He held the 
calling of arms in the most unqualified contempt, 
and did not scruple to enlighten me as to his real 
intentions. (In explanation of the apparently un- 
due familiarity with which my “dashing white 
sergeant” treated me, I should here mention that 
we had been advised to use no more authority 
than was necessary for the suppression of mutiny 
while on board ship over men who were used to 
no sort of control, and who valued human life at 
its lowest possible cost. ‘There they were, prob- 
able food for Yellow Jack or Spanish bullets, and 
they knew it; and while prepared, ruftians as 
some of them were, to fulfill their part of the con- 
tract, and “ fight till hell froze, and then fight on 
the ice,” would have mutinied to a man had we 
worried them too much on the voyage. ) 

Mr. Jonas Baxter, therefore, was good enough 
to express his approval of my being an English- 
man, and to favor me with several episodes of his 
extremely checkered career, some of which may 
possibly prove amusing to my readers. In justice 
to this child of fortune, or ill fortune, I should, 
however, mention that with his garb and cock- 
ney accent his likeness to the stereotyped burglar 
ceased. His face was not that which has been 
rendered familiar to us in the pages of Punch as 
that of the gentleman who performs the office of 
‘*the nasty man” in garroting circles. On the 
contrary, had Mr. Baxter been introduced into 
society clad in garments built in Savile Row, and 
been bidden to hold his tongue, no superficial ob- 








a : and the identity of myself —moi qui vous 
P va — merged in the endearing epithet of 
o Harn _ This is rather perplexing; but as 

‘hole title forms an expression which con- \ 








server could have distinguished him from the most 
blasé frequenter of the Burlington Arcade save 
by the massive squareness of his lower jaw, and 
the coarseness of his firm, sinewy hands, 
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But let him speak for himself. 

**I saved your life, cap,” quoth he; ‘and 
glad I am to have done it. 1 only wish I had 
had a pal like you in my business.” 
_ Feeling that a compliment was implied, but be- 
ing uncertain as to the branch of commerce hith- 
erto pursued by my preserver, I made bold to ask 
him to what he had hitherto devoted his appar- 
ently indomitable energies. 

** Well,” he replied, with a reluctance for which 
I could not at once account, ‘‘ I open safes and— 
and houses, Come with me,” he added, with real 
zeal, ‘* and I'll show you as I’m no duffer.” . So 
saying, he dived ‘tween-decks, myself following, 
where he opened a small brass-bound box, and 
disclosed to my astonished gaze a “‘jimmy,” a 
small saw of exquisite workmanship, a centre-bit, 
and a quantity of other tools, the names of which 
it would puzzle me to recollect. ‘‘ These,” he 
said, ‘‘ were the traps of poor Jim D——, who 
was hanged eighteen year ago at the Old Bailey. 
His widow, she were in Short’s Gardens, and’ I 
give her £200 for the lot. D the Cubans !” he 
added, ‘In the bank at P. 
dollars in gold. Let's fight till we get there, and 
then let's turn up patriotism, and go straight for 
the bank,” 

** But,” I said, ‘the cause—sacred cause of 
Cuba, Sergeant Baxter.” 

“*Qh,” said he, ‘* that’s all played out.” 
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No assurances on my part that my feelings 
were opposed to the unlawful annexation of the 
Spaniards’ gold could persuade Mr. Baxter to 
forego the pleasure of mapping out a programme 
for our mutual aggrandizement. To my sur- 
prise I found that he was much better posted in 
the geography of the island than myself; and he 
was also informed—whether accurately or not I 
never had the opportunity of determining—as to 
the strength of the garrison at P. , and the 
exact number of sentries who guarded his El 
Dorado, the bank ; so that I found myself, under 
protest, pledged to join in one of the most gigan- 
tic gold robberies ever contemplated out of Wall 
Street. 

With artless candor Mr. Baxter informed me 
that his project had not originated in his own 
brain, but had been conceived by one of the 
largest speculators in New York, and confided to 
the joint execution of some four or five gentlemen 
of burglarious habits—among them my model 
sergeant—but he, with true nobility of soul, had 
resolved to prevent the dissensions that would 
probably arise from the division of the spoil by 
anticipating their arrival in the land of promise, 
and, as he expressed it, ‘‘ taking the whole pile.” 

“And that,” said he, glancing with disgust at 
the tunic he was altering to fit his burly figure, 
**is the reason you see me faked out in these 
here togs.” 

On the same principle, I suppose, that the old 
Indian braves used to stimulate their children to 
future deeds of heroism and “hair-raising” by 
narrating to them the exploits of former warriors 
of their tribe, Mr. Baxter sought to increase the 
ardor for house-breaking with which it had pleased 
his fancy to invest me by telling me of his past 
achievemer-s. 

‘*Do you remember,” said he, ‘‘ when the 
D—— mail was robbed of £60,000 in specie ?” 
"Twas I that did it. Seventy-four times did I 
travel down first-class by that very train from Vic- 
toria Station before I got the chance I wanted. 
There were four of us in it; and a very few more 
journeys would have broke us; for what with 
railway fares, cigars from Pontet’s, and brandy, 
such as Baron Rothschild drinks, at seven-and- 
twenty shillings a bottle, for the guard, it cost us 
a tidy lot before we landed. My pal he got seven 
years, he did,” he added, reflectively ; but sud- 
denly remembering that the sinister fate of his 
former associate might have a depressing influ- 
ence on my budding enthusiasm, he hastily add- 
ed, ‘* But he was a fool—he was.” 

With Machiavelian subtlety the worthy non- 
commissioned officer allowed me no time to re- 
flect whether the folly of the gentleman on whom 
misfortune had fallen did not primarily consist in 
becoming the comrade of so desperate and skill- 
ful a villain as himgelf, but plunged anew into 
anecdote, 

**’*Twas I,” he said proudly, ** who discovered 
how to split the Bank of England notes by plac- 
ing them between steel plates covered with a 
strong cement, to which each surface of the note 
adhered ; so that each half formed a perfect note, 
almost imperceptibly thinner than the entire one. 
I should have made a fortune then,” he sighed, 
** only, while I was passing the notes at the rate 
of £100 a day, and often more, at Tattersall’s, my 
partner he went to the Bank and rounded on me, 
he did.” 

‘Did you ever commit mur— That is, did 
you ever take human life ?” I asked him one day. 

** Never but once,” said he; ‘‘ and that was in 
self-defense. I had cracked a crib, alone, up on 
Sixth Avenue, near the Central Park, and I was 
making my way down toward the river, with a 
basket with the swag in it on my arm, when I 
came full-butt on to a policeman. His revolver 
was out ina moment, but I was as quick as him- 
self; and as Ais bullet whistled through my hat, 
mine went right through his brain, I heard after- 
ward that he was the best shot in the force; but 
on that night, his own revolver being out of or- 
der, he had borrowed that of a brother officer, 
which threw a little high, and he was not aware 
of it, or I shouldn't be here now telling you my 
adventures.” 
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Thus the voyage passed away, each day leaving 
me more astonished at the extraordinary mixture 
of good and evil in this man’s character. But 
for the awri sacra fames I really think he — 
have been a respectable member of society. He 
never gambled, or quarreled, or drank, and sel- 
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dom ever swore ; but for gold he hungered ay 
thirsted. He used to dream of it all night, be 
told me, and by day certainly his only theme was 
gold and its acquisition. On this pomt I am 
sure he was a monomaniac. For the paper cur- 
rency of the United States he had the greatest 
contempt. The yellow metal itself was his dar- 
ling ; and even while conversing he would keep 
nervously twisting in his strong, sinewy fingers a 
great twenty-dollar gold piece, which I am sure 
no privations would have induced him to change. 
But to the very last moment of his life—for I re- 
gret to say that poor Mr. Baxter, as you will 
hear, “died in his shoes”—my property was sfn- 
cred in his eyes. When my watch was .appro- 
priated by one of the enlightened patriots under 
my command, they had a very rough time of it 
between-decks until my indignant sergeant re- 
covered the missing property, and gave the ua- 
lucky thief such a practical homily on the tenth 
commandment as I am sure he never forgot ; and 
when subsequently our privations rendered the 
men so desperate that they stole and fought fer 
each other's food, my ration always remained in- 
tact in the watchful care of poor Jonas Baxter, 

I ain not writing a history of the Cuban Revo- 
lution, so I will pass over all the details of my 
campaigning in the island, merely remarking that 
the men proved amenable to no dis« ipline, and 
that they fought independently, as only reckless, 
desperate men, inured to bloodshed and the sight 
of death in every form, could fight. As for Jonas 
Baxter, he was a host in himself. Every day's 
march brought him nearer the goal for which he 
panted, His precious tools, I was well aware, 
were concealed in his knapsack; and when he 
pillowed his head upon it at night, woe betide the 
man who should atiempt to deprive him of one 
of those aids to boundless wealth. But, alas, 

“The best-laid schemes of mice and meu 
Gar g aft agiey.” 
Mr. Baxter did reach P——, and so did I: but 
it was as prisoners of war, taken in arms against 
the Spanish government, and with a pretty acute 
perception that scant courtesy from our captors 
would be afforded us. 

We were lodged with other prisoners in a large 
cell in the town jail, which oceupied one side of 
the principal place, and from the closely barred 
window we could see the very bank that had Inved 
my poor, covetous comrade to his doom, He was 
almost grand in the sublimity of hisdespair. ‘* Six 
million dollars in gold!” he would repeat, gazing 
fixedly at the fatal building—*‘ six million dollars 
in gold!” I thought of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
But though his dearest hopes were frustrated, and 
all chance of escape was denied him, he behaved 
with a gameness and pluck I have rarely seen 
equaled, never surpassed. I had been wounded, 
and was in a very weak and languid state—not 
improved by the thought that I had been rather 
a fool to get into such a mess for no reason at 
all—and to procure me some little comforts (of 
which he persistently refused to partake) this 
hardened thief parted with his beloved twenty 
dollar piece. Neither of us supposed for a mo 
ment that our lives would be spared, and though 
I escaped (how and why need not be detailed 
here), not many days had elapsed after our ar- 
rival in P when they took poor Jonas Bax- 
ter out to be hanged. ‘The gallows was erected 
in the large place on which our window looked, 
and, led by a horrible fascination, I drew near to 





| it, and watched the awful proceedings. 


**Good-by, captain,” said he, as they led him 
out; “though I’m to swing, I’m right glad to 
think that you’l/ swing clear. I played for a big 
stake, and I’ve lost ; but if I could, I'd do it 
again. Just think, six million dollars in gold !” 
And away he went, his irons clanking heavily, 
but his demeanor as unconcerned as if he were 
merely going to smoke a pipe with his friend Mr. 
Sykes, of Tiger's Bay. 

He died as he had lived, defiantly. His last 
breath was used to chaff his executioners and beg 
them to make haste, as he ** had an appointment, 
for which he did not wish to be late ;” and as the 
drop fell, and his body swung slowly round, now 
facing his beloved bank, and now turning the 
swollen, blackened face toward the jail, 1 am uot 
ashamed to confess that bitter tears rolled down 
my cheeks for the sad fate of the poor reprobate 
who was what crime and criminal laws had made 
him, but who, under different circumstances, 
might have been worthy of a better end, 
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AGGRAVATED PLAINNESS. 

Praryness is a misfortune so much to be 
aggravated by mismanagement, and to he re- 
deemed and rendered tolerable by judicious 
treatment, that the consciousness of it should 
make no one unhappy. ‘The ugliest of men 
boasted that he was only five minutes behind the 
handsomest in the favor of the ladies. ‘This may 
be true where wit is thrown into the scale. But 
the plain man is also more bound to the proprie- 
ties and scruples of the toilet than his weli-fa- 
vored brother. Old clothes and the suspicion 
of a soil tell on him with a damning effect; and 
yet this care must never merge into foppery. If 
he hits the golden mean, his reward will come, 
late but surely. At sixty or sixty-five he will be 
better worth looking at, be a pleasanter object 
for the eye to rest on, be welcomed with sweet- 
er smiles, than the sloven of the same years, 
whatever his natural advantages. No one can 
pretend that plainness is no trial to a woman; 
therefore we ought the more to honor the plain, 
woman who, hopeless of admiration, yet ajplies 
all the innocent arts of nicety, taste, and feminine 
tact to set off homely features to the best advan- 
tage, and to procure a tout ensemble not conspicu - 
ously unlovely. Fortunately it is a poifit on 
which an unlimited amount of self-deception is 
possible, for there is a charm independent of reg- 
ularity and color, and no woman can be sare that 
she has no shadowy teuch of such fascination. 
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THEIR DOINGS. 


O. Morais, B.A. 


DOGS AND 


By THE Rev. F. 


Rector of Nunburnholme, and Chaplain to his Grace 
the Duke of Cleveland. Author of a “‘ History 
of British Birds,” *‘ Natural History of 
the Bible,” etc., etc. 
NEWFOUNDLAND’S RESCUE OF AN 
ENEMY. 

‘**'Tnpre is a well-authenticated anecdote of 
two fine dogs at Donaghadee,” say the Messrs. 
Chambers in their ‘* Anecdotes of Dogs,” ‘* in 
which the instinctive daring of the one in behalf 
of the other caused a friendship, and, asit should | 
seem, a kind of lamentation for the dead after | 
one of them had paid the debt of nature. This | 
happened while the government harbor or pier | 
for the packets at Donaghadee was in the course 
of building, and it took place in the sight of sev- | 
eral witnesses, The one dog was a Newfound- | 
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land, and’ the other was a mastiff. They were 
both powerful dogs ; and though each was good- 
natured when alone, they were very much in the 
habit of fighting when they met. One day they | 
had a fierce and prolonged battle on the pier, | 
from the point of which they both fell into the | 
sea; and, as the pier was long and steep, they | 
had no means of escape but by swimming a con- | 
siderable distance. ‘Throwing water upon fight- | 
ing dogs is an approved means of putting an end | 
to their hostilities; and it is natural to suppose 
that two combatauts of the same species tumbling 
themselves into the sea would have the same ef- 
fect. It had, and each began to make for the 
land as he best could. The Newfoundland, be- 
ing an excellent swimmer, very speedily gained | 
the pier, on which he stood shaking himself, but | 
at the same time watching the motions of his late | 
antagonist, who, being no swimmer, was strug- | 
gling, exhausted, in the water, and just about to | 
sink. In dashed the Newfoundland dog, took | 
the other gently by the collar, kept his head above 
water, and brought him safely on shore. There 
was a peculiar kind of recognition between the 
two animals: they never fought again; they were 
always together; and when the Newfoundland 
dog had been accidentally killed by the passage of 
a stone wagon om the railway over him, the oth- 
er languished and evidently lamented for a long 
time. 











LION” ARRESTS A THIEF. 

Mk. M. Westcorr wrote, a few years ago, as 
follows in The Naturalist: 

** Joseph Parsons, Esq., has a fine dog of the 
Newfoundland species, who is a very docile and af- 
fectionate fellow to all with whom he is acquaint- 
ed, but he is very sparing of his friendship to 
strangers, nor will he hold familiar acquaintance 
with any one until he has seen them about the 
premises some time. He is by no means a say- 
age animal, however, for he was never known to 
attack any person excepting on one occasion, and 
then he doubtless felt himself in duty bound to 
do so in order to protect his master’s property. 
On this occasion the subject of his displeasure 
was a stranger who came into the yard, and 
‘Lion,’ not liking his appearance, followed him 
about. The man, unconscious of the dog's sa- 
gacity, and therefore careless of his presence, 
secreted a chamois skin and water-brush, which 
the groom had been using, and was about leav- 
ing the place, when he was pounced upon by the 
dog, thrown down, and kept there until some of 
the men came to his rescue. Before he left they 
elicited from him a confession of the theft he had 
committed, which, of course, they assigned as the 
sole cause of his having been so summarily dealt 
with by his detector, for strangers are almost every 
day seen in the yard by — y 
* Lion,’ passing to and fro, 
without the least attempt at 


interfe 





r- 


ence,” 


A DEER-STEALER DISCOV- 

ERED BY A BLOOD-HOUND. 
BLOOD-HOUNDS were for- | 
in certain dis- | 
tricts lying between England 
and Scotland that were much | 
infested by robbers and mur- | 
derers, and a tax was laid | 
on the inhabitants for keep- | 
ing and maintaining a cer- 
tain number of these ani 
mals. But as the arm of SSS 
justice is now extended over SS 
every part of the country, —- 
and as there are now no se- | P 


merly used 


cret recesses where villainy 
can be concealed, their serv- 
ices in this respect are be- |: 
come no longer necessary. — |2 
Some few of these dogs, how- | 
ever, are yet kept in the 

northern parts of the king- 

dom, and in the lodges of the 

royal forests, where they are | 
used in pursuit of deer that |= 
have been previously wound- 
ed. They also some- 
times employed in discover- 


are 


ing deer-stealers, whom they 
infallibly trace by the bloc d | = 
that issues from the wounds 
of their victims. 

A very extraordinary jn- 
stance of this occurred in 
New Forest, in the year 
), and was 1 
by the Right Hon. G. 
Rose. A person in 
over a stile into a 
the forest, remarked that 
there was upon it. 
Immediately afterward he 


the 
- : 
si lated to me 
H, 
getting 


field near 


blood 
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preceding night. 
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THE COMBATANTS MADE FRIENDS. 


The man went to the nearest 


lodge to give information, but, the keeper being 
from home, he was under the necessity of going 
to Rhinefield Lodge, which was at a considerable 


distance : 


Toomer, the under-keeper, went with 


him to the place, accompanied by a blood-hound. 
The dog, when brought to the spot, was laid on 
the scent, and after following for about a mile 
the track which the depredator had taken, he 
‘ame at last to a heap of furze fagots belonging 


to the family of a cottager. 


The woman of the 


house attempted to drive the dog away but was 
prevented ; and on the fagots being removed a 
hole was discovered in the ground, which con- 
tained the body of asheep that had recently been 
killed, and also a considerable quantity of salted 


meat. 





The circumstance which renders this ac- 





count the more remarkable is that the dog was 
not brought to the scent until more than sixteen 
hours had elapsed after the man had carried away 
the sheep. 


THE DOG WHO DETECTED MURDER. 


WE are told by Plutarch of a certain Roman 
slave in the civil wars, whose head nobody durst 
cut off, for fear of the dog that guarded his body, 
and fought in his defense. It happened that 
King Pyrrhus, traveling that way, observed the 
animal watching over the body of the deceased, 
and hearing that he had been there three days 
without meat or drink, yet would not forsake his 
master, ordered the body to be buried, and the 
dog preserved and brought to him. A few days 
afterward there was a muster of the soldiers, so 


that every man was forced to march in order hy 
fore the king. The dog lay quietly: by hin, for 
some time; but when he saw the murderers of 
his late owner pass by he flew upon them \ ix) 
extraordinary fury, barking, and tearing their 
garments, and frequently turning about to the 
king, which both excited the king’s suspicion a), 
the jealousy of all who stood about him. The 
men were in consequence apprehended, gy 
though the circumstances which appeared jn ey;. 
dence against them were very slight, they coy. 
fessed the crime, and were accordingly puuished 
—CHAMBERS'S ‘‘ Anecdotes of Dogs.” - 


and 


“ HECTOR," THE FAITHFUL WATCHER. 
Mr. Hoag, the Ettrick Shepherd, writing 


. . te 
Blackwood's Magazine, says: 
**T must give you some account of my reno 
ed ‘ Hector,’ which I promised long ago, [| wax 


once at the farm Shorthope, on Ettrick Head, ye. 
ceiving some lambs that I had bought and was 
going to take to market, with some more, the 
next day. Owing to some accidental delay. I 
did not get final delivery of the lambs till it \a. 
growing late, and, being obliged to be at my owy 
house that night, I was not a little dismayed Jes 
I should scatter and lose my lambs if darkness 
overtook me. Darkness did overtake me by the 
time I got half-way, and no ordinary darkness 
for an August evening. The lambs having be: n 
weaned that day, and of the wild, black-faced 
breed, became exceedingly unruly, and for a good 
while I lost hopes of mastering them. ‘ Hectoy’ 
managed the point, and we got them safe home, 
but both he and his master were alike sore for, 
foughten. It had become so dark that we were 
obliged to fold them with candles, and, after clos. 
ing them safely up, I went home, with my father 
and the rest, to supper, When * Hector’s’ supper 
was set down, behold he was a-wanting! and. as 
I knew we had him at the fold, which was withiy 
call of the house, I went out and called and whis. 
tled on him for a good while, but he did not make 
his appearance. I was distressed about this; 
for, having to take away the lambs next morning, 
I knew I could not drive them a mile without my 
dog, if it had been to save the whole drove. ~ 
*“*The next morning, as soon as it was day, [ 
arose and inquired if‘ Hector’ had come home. 
No, he had not been seen. I knew not what to 
do, but my father proposed that he would take 
out the lambs and herd them, and let them get 
some food to fit them for the road, and that I 
should ride with all speed to Shorthope to see if 
my dog had gone back there. Accordingly, \ 
went together to the fold to turn out the lambs, 
and there was poor ‘ Hector,’ sitting trembling in 
the very middle of the fold door, on the inside of 
the flake that closed it, with his eyes still stead- 
fastly fixed on the lambs. He had been so hard- 
ly set with them after it grew dark that he durst 
not for his life leave them, although hungry, fa- 
tigued, and cold—for the night had turned out ; 
deluge of rain. He had never so much as lain 
down, for only the small spot that he sat on was 
dry, and there had he kept watch the whole night. 
Almost any other colly would have discerned 
that the lambs were safe enough in the fold, 
but honest ‘ Hector’ had not been able to see 
through this. He even refused to take my word 
for it, for he would not quit his watch, though 
he heard me calling both at night and morning.” 


THE SAGACIOUS DOG “ROCK.” 


A REMARKABLE instance of the sagacity of the 
dog occurred a few months ago in London. Cap- 
tain Talbot's man-servant and dog were having 
their usual daily stroll along the Regent's Park 
Ornamental Water, when the feet of a man were 





seen just above the water. The servant called 
the dog’s attention to them, 
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— when instantly *‘ Rock” 
“J dashed into the water. In 
{ a few moments he seized 


hold of one of the legs of the 
trowsers, and struggled hard 
to draw the body out, but 
without avail. Then was 
witnessed one of the most 
remarkable instances of dog 
sagacity ever recorded The 
noble creature sudden!) 
dived down, seized the man 
by the coat collar, and in a 
few moments reappeared on 
the surface, dragging th: 
body to the shore! All hon- 
or to ‘* Rock,” to John Ad- 
ams, and also to the police, 
by whose persevering efforts 
the man was restored to con- 
sciousness, We regret that 
the rules of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society have not al- 
lowed them to respond to 
our appeal for ‘a collar of 
honor” for ‘* Rock,” but we 
are glad to state that a num- 
ber of our friends have cheer- 
fully contributed the need- 
ful sum for one with silver 
eee mountings, which Captain 

: - Talbot has courteously ac- 
cepted. It bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

*¢ PRESENTATION COLLAR, 
in honor of ‘ Rock's’ sagactly 
in saving a man from drown- 
ing in the Regent's Park Or- 
namental Water, Apri! 6th, 
1869. Presented by some of 
the readers of the ‘ British 
Workman.’” 

THE DOG WHO COULDN'T 

BE JEERED AT. 
| ‘““T was walking, 
| weeks ago,” says the Rev. 














some 








recollected hearing that some 
deer had been killed in the 





“ROCK,” A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


B. Grant, ‘‘in a neigh bor- 
ing town with a friend, wh 











was accompanied by a small half-bred Italian 
greyhound. As we approached a large facto- 
ry the dog all at once started off at a tangent, 
' ig through a gentleman's grounds, and meet- 
ing us again at some distant point. I remarked 
upon the conduct of his dog to my friend: he 
told me that the dog generally did so if he 
were walking with it at the time the factory hands 
were coming out, as was the case in this instance. 
He said the ‘hands’ had jeered and laughed at 
the little dog sometimes, and since then it always 
>a bend out of the main street in order to 
| meetingthem. Surely here was an instinct 
approaching to reason, We were not near the 
im | at the time, but a street from it; but the dog 
evidently remembered the circumstance of the 
mill hands laughing at him, and therefore, to 
avoid the like occurrence, acted in the manner I 
have described.” 


THE DOG WHO PREPARED FOR FAMINE. 
Mr. Wurecer supplies me with the following 


runnil 


] 
mae 


fact: 
‘A mansion in Gloucestershire had been let to 
a new family who undertook not only to keep the 
house in order, but to maintain a large dog which 
had been left there by the owner of the house. 
When the new-comers went away for the season, 
dog was placed on board-wages with the 
dairy-maid, who is supposed not to have overfed 
her boarder, and therefore, at all future breakings 
up of the establishment, he knew by preparatory 
packing and other signs that the day of dearth 
Was approaching, and very wisely used to prepare 
for famine by hoarding up unpicked bones and 
all scraps, which he would at other times and in 
palmy days have turned up his nose at.” 


th 


A MURDER PREVENTED. 
‘Very extraordinary stories have been told 
of dogs discovering and circumventing plans to 
injure the persons of their masters, in which it is 


| Spot. 
| bell, in great trepidation, in order to pro- 
| cure alight. ‘The person who was pinned 


| 


| all was still. 


difficult to place implicit 
credit. We give one of the 
most marvelous of these 
anecdotes, as it is usually 
related. Sir Henry Lee, of 
Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, 
ancestor of the Earls of 
Lichfield, had a mastiff 
which guarded the house 
and yard, but had never 
met with any particular at- 
tention from his master. In 
short, he was not a favorite 
dog, and was retained for 
his utility only, and not from 
any partial regard. One 
night, as Sir Harry was re- 
tiring to his chamber, at- 
tended by his favorite valet, 
an Italian, the mastiff si- 
lently followed them up 
stairs, which he had never 
been known to do before, 
and, to his master’s aston- 
ishment, presented himself 
in the bedroom. Being deemed an in- 
truder, he was instantly ordered to be 
turned out, which being complied with, 
the poor animal began scratching vio- 
lently at the door, and howling loudly for 
admission. The servant was sent to drive 
him away. JDiscouragement, however, 
could not check his intended labor of 
love; he returned again, and was more 
importunate to be let in than before. Sir 
Harry, weary of opposition, though sur- 
prised beyond measure at the dog’s ap- 
parent fondness for the society of his mas- 
ter, who had never shown him the least 
kindness, and wishing to retire to rest, 
bade the servant open the door, that they 
might see what he wanted to do. This 
done, the mastiff, with a wag of the tail, 
and a look of affection at his lord, delib- 
erately walked up, and crawling under the 
bed, laid himself down, as if desirous to 
take up his night’s lodgings there. To 
save farther trouble, and not from any 
partiality for his company, this indulgence 
was allowed. The valet withdrew, and 
About the solemn hour of 
midnight the chamber door opened, and 
a person was heard stepping across the 
room. Sir Harry started from sleep ; the 
dog sprang from his covert, and, seizing 
the unwelcome disturber, fixed him to the 
All was dark : Sir Harry rang his 


to the floor by the courageous mastiff 
roared for assistance. It was found to be 
the favorite valet, who little expected such 
a reception. He endeavored to apologize for his 
intrusion, and to make the reasons which induced 
him to take this step appear plausible ; but the 
importunity of the dog, the time, the piace, the 
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MURDER PREVENTED BY A DOG. 


ry’s mind, and he determined to refer the investi- 
gation of the business to a magistrate. The per- 
fidious Italian, alternately terrified by the dread 
of punishment and soothed by the hope of pardon, 


manner of the valet, raised suspicions in Sir Har- ; at length confessed that it was his intention to 





THE PROVIDENT DUG. 


murder his master and then rob the house. 
This diabolical design was frustrated solely 
by the unaccountable sagacity of the dog, and 
devoted attachment to his master. A full- 
length picture of Sir Harry, with the mastiff 
by his side, and the words ‘ More faithful 
than favored,’ is still preserved among the 
family pictures.”—CHAamMBERS’s ‘Anecdotes 
of Dogs.” 
A WATER-SPANIEL’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
TIME. 


Tue following fact illustrates in a remark- 
able manner the sagacity which some dogs 
possess in being able to distinguish days of 
the week : 

** The Rev. F. H. Hele, of Little-Hemps- 
ton, near Totnes, had, a few years since, a 


the family, and never seemed happy when 
alone, even if left merely for a few minutes. 
Whenever any of the family were about to 
go to the village, about a mile off, the dog 
always followed, and, if driven back, was sure 
to gain his point at last; but, strange to stay, 
on a Sunday morning he quietly escorted his 
friends to the end of the garden gate, and re- 
turned to his usual station outside the house 
door until their return from church.” 
“TYKE,” THE FIREMEN’S DOG. 

A FEW years ago the public were amused 
with an account given in the newspapers of 
a dog which possessed the strange fancy of 
attending the various fires that occurred in 
the metropolis. The discovery of this predi- 
lection was made by a gentleman residing a 
few miles from town, who was called up in 
the middle of the night by the 
intelligence that the premises 
adjoining his place of business 
were on fire. 

** The removal of my books 
and papers,” said he, in telling 
the story, ‘‘ of course claimed 
my attention; yet, notwith- 
standing this, and the bustle 
which prevailed, my eye every 
now and then rested on a dog, 
whom, during the hottest 
progress of the conflagration, 
[ could not help noticing run- 
ning about, and apparently 
taking a deep interest in what 
was going on, contriving to 
keep out of every body's way, 
and yet always present amidst 
the thickest of the stir. When 
the fire was got under, and I 
had leisure to look about me, 
I again observed the dog, 
which, with the firemen, ap- 
peared to be resting from the 





fatigues of duty, and was led to make some in- 
quiries respecting him. 

***TIs this your dog, my friend?’ said I toa 
fireman. 

***No, Sir,’ answered he; ‘he does not be- 
long to me, or to any one in particular, We call 
him the firemen’s dog.’ 

*** The firemen’s dog!’ I replied. 
Has he no master ?’ 

** *No, Sir,’ rejoined the fireman; ‘he calls 
none of us master, though we are all of us will- 
ing enough to give him a night's lodging and a 
pennyworth of meat. But he won't stay long 
with any of us. His delight is to be at all the fires 
in London; and, far or near, we generally find 
him on the road as we are going along, and some- 
times, if it is out of town, we give him a lift. I 
don’t think there has been a fire for these two or 
three years past which he has not been at.’ 

“The communication was so extraordinary 
that I found it difficult to believe the story until 
it was confirmed by the concurrent testimony of 


‘Why so? 


water-spaniel which was much attached to | several other firemen. None of them, however, 


were able to give any account of the early habits 
of the dog, or to offer any explanation of the cir- 


} cumstances which led to this singular propensity. 


Some time afterward I was again called up in 


| the night to a fire in the village in which I re- 
| sided (Camberwell, in Surrey), and, to my sur- 


prise, here I again met with ‘ the firemen’s dog,’ 


| still alive and well, pursuing, with the same ap- 


parent interest and satisfaction, the exhibition of 


| that which seldom fails to bring with it disaster 


and misfortune, oftentimes loss of life and ruin. 


| Still, he caljed no man master, disdained to re- 
| ceive bed or board from the same hand more than 
| a night or two at a time, nor could the firemen 


trace out his resting-place.” 


Such was the account of thix interesting 


| animal as it appeared in the newspapers, to 


sev- 


which were shortly afterward appended 


| eral circumstances communicated by a fireman 
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at one of the police oftices. A magistrate hav- 
yr asked him whether it was a fact that the 
} 

doy $j | 
curred in the metropolis, the fireman replied that 
he never knew 
fireman) attended himself. ‘The magistrate said 
the dog must have an extraordinary predilection 
for tires. 

} 


ad been known to possess that propensity. The 


. . ! 
present at most of the fires that oc- | 


Driffield every Sunday (so long as he was able to 

. . wt mL be 7 ee 
walk) during the remainder of his life. The first 
intimation I had of a visit was a continued scratch- 


| ing at the front-door about ten o'clock on Sunday 


‘* Tyke,” as he was called, to be | 
1 . ' 
bsent from a fire upon any occasion that he (the | 


He then asked what length of time he | 


fireman replied that he knew ‘ Tyke” for the last | 


nine years, and although he was getting old, yet 
the moment the engines were about ‘‘ Tyke” was 
to be seen, as active as ever, running off in the 
irection of the fire. The magistrate inquired 

hether the dog lived with any particular fireman, 
‘The fireman replied that ** Tyke” liked one fire- 
man as well as another; he had no particular fa- 
vorites, but passed his time among them, some- 
times going to the house of one, and then to an- 
ther, and off to a third when he wastired. Day 
r night, it was all the same to him; if a fire 
roke out, there he was in the midst of the bus- 

running from one engine to another, anxious- 
looking atter the firemen; and although press- 
ed upon by crowds, yet, from his dexterity, he al- 
Wavs escaped ace idents, only now and then get- 
ting a ducking from the engines, which he rather 
The magistrate said that 


© 
b 
tle 
ly 


liked than otherwise. 


“Tyke” was a most extraordinary animal, and 
having expressed a wish to see him, he was short- 
ly atter exhibited at the oftice, and some other 
peculiarities respecting him were related, There 


was nothing at all particular in his appearance. 
He was a rough-looking, small animal of the ter- 
rier breed, and seemed to be in excellent condition, 
no doubt from the care taken of him by the firemen 
belonging to the different companies. There was 
some dilticulty experienced in bringing him to 
the office, as he did not much relish going any 
distance trom where the firemen are usually to be 


found, except in cases of attending them at a 
contlagration, and then distance was of no conse- 
quence It was found necessary to use stratagem 
for the purpose. A fireman commenced run- 


ling ” accustomed to follow upon such 
occasions, set out after him; but this person hav- 
ing slackened his pace on the way, the sagacious 
animal, knowing there was no fire, turned back, 
and it was necessary to carry him to the police 
office. —CuamBers’s ‘Anecdotes of Dogs.” 


THE FRIENDS, ‘‘ PHBE" AND “CHLOE.” 

J. Gwynye, Esq.. in ‘* The School for Fa- 
thers,” narrates the following interesting fact : 

**'T'wo individuals,” he says, ‘* appeared in the 
shrubbery, stepping soberly along, one a little in 
advance of the other, and both wearing a meek 
air of virtue and duty and goodness, which strange- 
lv became them. One gently nodded its head up 
and down as it advanced; the other, on the con- 
trary, held it stiff and straight, merely fixing a 
pair of soft dark eves on the vicar the moment 
itsaw him. He looked fondly toward them, and 
said, ‘Those are ‘* Phebe” and ‘*Chloe’—my 
mare and Newfoundland; and huge friends they 
are, I assure you. ‘*Chloe” knows 
groom goes to saddle 
lies down with her nose between her paws, watch- 
inghim., The minute he has done, up she jumps, 
tlie rein is put into her mouth, and she leads 
** Phoebe” up to the door as you now see; and 
not only that, but she follows me in my ride, 
and when we get home again I give her the rein, 
and she leads her friend back to her stable. If 
the lad happens not to be in the way, ‘* Chloe” 
barks.till he comes. Now just watch them, ’” 


THE DOG WHO KNEW ‘“CHURCH-TIME.” 

Very curious are those many instances on rec- 
ord of dogs seeming to take note of the lapse 
of time, and distinguishing between a Sunday and 
a work-day. Thus writes the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns : 

“A lady (Mrs. Grosvenor, afterward of Rich- 
mond, Surrey), living in the neighborhood of my 
own village, had some years back a favorite Scotch 
terrier, which always accompanied her in her rides, 
and was also in the habit of following the carriage 
to church every Sunday morning. One summer 
the lady and her family were from home several 
weeks, the dog being left behind. The latter, 
however, continued to come to church by itself 
for several Sundays in succession, galloping off 
from the honse at the accustomed hour, so as to 
arrive at the-time of service commencing. After 
waiting tn the church-yard a short time, it was 
seen to return home, quiet and dispirited. The 
distance from the house to the church is three 
miles, and beyond that at which the ringing of 
the bells could be ordinarily heard. This was 
probably an instance of the force of habit, assist- 
ed by some association of recollections connected 
with the movements of the household on that par- 
ticular day of the week.” 

*“GRASPER,” THE SUNDAY VISITOR. 

The following, sent to me by E. D. Conyers, 
Esq., of Elmswell, near Driffield, is another in- 
stance of a dog’s discernment of the Sabbath : 

** Fifteen or sixteen, or it may be seventeen, 
years ago, when I resided in Driffield, a terrier 
dog, named * Grasper,’ was given to me by Mrs. 
Wilkinson, the widow of Mr. Matthew Wilkin- 
the well-known Master of the Hurworth 
hounds, After the dog had been about two 
s in my possession, he declined (from some 
cause for which Tcould never account) following 
me either on foot or on horseback more than a 
few vards from the house, and consequently, be- 
coming useless as a companion, I sent him to a 
farm which I then occupied at Sunderlandwick, 
about a mile and a@ half from Driffield. 

** Here he was never fastened up, but allowed 
to range about as he pleased. He never attached 
himself to any particular individual, nor could he 
be persuaded to follow any one off the premises ; 
but from the second or third Sunday after he had 
been sent away, he regularly visited my heuse at 


on, 
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when the | 
‘* Phoebe,” and then she | 


morning. I at length went to the door myself, 
and there found him crouched on the step. I 
spoke kindly to him, and, wagging his tail, he 
followed me meekly into the dining-room, and 
lay down under the sideboard, where he remain- 
ed, seldom changing his position, until the fol- 
lowing day, when he suddenly left the house 
and returned to Sunderlandwick ; and from that 
time, so long as he was able to travel so far, he 
never missed a Sunday, and as soon as he could 
get into the dining-room invariably took his 
old place under the sideboard, where a plate of 
meat was always placed for him at dinner-time. 
Sometimes he remained until Tuesday morning, 
but generally left on Monday. He lived to a 
great age, as it was only when his teeth and eyes 
had entirely failed that I gave orders to have him 
destroyed. His nose was perfect to the last ; and 
when he was scarcely able to move about he 
would sit perfectly quiet, at any place where he 
had marked a rat, for hours, until some one came 
to assist in dislodging it. I have had many good 
terriers, but ‘Grasper’ was the best at vermin I 
ever saw. His portrait, by Fernly, Jun., hangs 
in the entrance hall at Elmswell.” 








LOCKS AND KEYS. 


As thieving is the first recorded sin in human 
story, it is but reasonable to suppose that devices 
for the protection of movable treasure employed 
at a very early age the ingenuity of the crafts- 
man. Inall probability, Tubal Cain, the inspired 
artificer in brass and iron, was the first lock-smith 
who excited the proverbial hilarity of Cupid ; but 
it is pretty clear that, at a very remote age, the 
lock-smith’s craft had become renowned for its in- 
genuity and skill. In the Book of Nehemiah, 
Solomon’s Song, and other parts of Holy Writ, 
are allusions to locks and keys; but they afford 
little indication of the character of the articles 
then in use. The most ancient lock of which we 
have any descriptive evidence is one sculptured 
in detail on a marble slab found among the ruins 
of the great temple of Karnac. This lock repre- 
sented those in use more than forty centuries ago, 
and its construction was thus described by the 
discoverer of the relic: A staple was fixed to the 
side of the door, a bolt at a right angle with it, 
three loose pins in the upper part of the staple 
dropping into three consecutive holes, so as to 
fasten the door when the bolt was pushed to its 
fullest extent. The key (a straight piece of wood), 
having at one end three pegs, corresponding in 
position with the movable pins or tumblers in the 
lock, was inserted lengthwise through the hole 
formed in the bolt ; and then the pegs in the key, 
corresponding with the vertical holes in the bolt 
into which the movable pins of the lock had 
dropped, raised the pins level with the top side 
of the bolt, thus disengaging the movable pins, 
and allowing it to move backward and forward, 
fastening or unfastening the lock. None but the 
right key could open the lock, owing to the vari- 
ation of the movable pins. In its leading princi- 
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most of the inventions in recent times. The ear- 
liest keys were curved in shape, and of prodigious 
size. ‘The poet Aratus, in his description of the 
constellation Cassiopeia, states that in shape it re- 
sembles a key, the stars to the north composing 
the curved part, and those to the south the han- 
dle. 

In the earliest missals of the Christian Church 
reference is made to ‘‘ warded” locks, so called to 
distinguish them from the more ancient Egyptian 
lock just referred to. The Benedictine friars of 
the Middle Ages were well skilled in the lock- 
smith’s art, and their productions have never been 
surpassed in ingenious design or artistic execu- 
tion. Ihave lately seen a specimen of the ‘‘ apos- 
tle lock,” probably five hundred years old, and the 
work of a Franciscan monk, which displays an 
ingenuity of construction perfectly marvelous. It 
is made entirely of wrought iron, and the orna- 
mentation—forged and chiseled—includes a most 
elaborated wreath of flowers, concealed among 
which is a secret spring of microscopic dimen- 
sions, serving the same purpose as the ‘‘ open ses- 
ame” of Eastern lore. Over the escutcheon is 
the figure of an apostle with outstretched hand, and 
the lever of the ordinary slide-bolt is in the form 
of a dog, looking as savage with one head as Cerbe- 
rus did with three. I have before me a sketch of 
a serrure de tabernacle, of the same period, which 
is even more exquisitely elaborate. ‘The escutch- 
eon surrounding the key-hole is surmounted by a 
representation of our Saviour, and on either side 
are the figures of two angels. The other parts 
of the lock are most elaborately engraved, the 
edges being lined with beads and scrolls. The 
key is almost a miracle of industrial art, the bow 
containing a complete galaxy of seraphic beauties, 
and the stem being formed of shapely beads. 
Another ancient lock, in which the security is ob- 
tained by levers or tumblers, is of Chinese inven- 
tion. Mr. Chubb has in his possession a lock of 
this description, made entirely of wood, and al- 
though many centuries old, it is founded on ex- 
actly the same principle as the modern Bramah 
lock, having ‘‘ sliders or tumblers of different 
lengths,” which can not be opened unless raised 
simultaneously to a particular height. Some au- 
thorities consider the age of this lock as remote 
as the time of Confucius. Some idea of the in- 
genuity of this invention is afforded by the fact 
that ‘‘a lock of five sliders or tumblers admits 
of 3000 variations, while one of eight will have 
no less than 1,935,860 changes,” or, in other 
words, that number of attempts at making a key 
or picking it may be made before the lock can be 
opened. 

The “letter lock” is another relic of industrial 
antiquity. This lock is so constructed that the 
letters of the alphabet, which are engraved on 





four revolving rings, may by pre-arrangement be 
required to spell a certain word or number of 
words before it can be opened. Although appar- 
ently complex, the security of this lock is in re- 
ality very small, and the invention has long been 
regarded as more curious than useful. It is sup- 
posed to be of Dutch origin, and is some centu- 
ries old, although the period of its introduction is 
a subject of dispute. Vanhagen von Ense dis- 
claims the credit of the invention for his own 
countrymen, and attributes it to M. Reignier, a 
well-known French lock-smith of the seventeenth 
century. Proofs of its earlier origin are afforded 
in the pages of classical English literature. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Noble Gentleman,” 
brought out in the year 1615, occurs the pas- 
sage : 

“ our li and your plate, 

0 car cane ee Jrock tact epeie with A.M.E.N ;" 
and the poet Carey, writing five years later, has 
this still more explicit reference : 

“As doth a lock 

That goes with letters, for till every one be known, 
The lock’s as fast as though you had found none.” 
Reignier’s claim to the invention of the letter 
lock is doubtful, although his locks were held in 
great repute, and were used to secure the couriers’ 
dispatch-boxes employed in the secret service of 
the government. 

It is traditionally supposed that locks were 
originally introduced into England by the Phe- 
nicians, who bartered them for Cornish ores, It 
is known that, in Alfred's time, locks of a rude 
description were manufactured in England, and 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries some 
attention was paid to the ornamentation of these 
articles. In the parish church of Snodland, in 
Kent, as also in Winchester Cathedral, are still 
to be found English locks of that period, wrought 
of massive metal. In the reign of Richard I, 
the price of locks was as follows: ‘* Stocklokkes 
xd.; and hang-lokkes viiid. apiece,” which was 
a considerable sum, considering the value of 
money at that time, and must have restricted the 
use of these articles pretty much to the upper 
classes. Latch-keys—the terror of Mrs. Caudle 
—were made as early as the sixteenth century, 
and the oldest specimens had a cross inserted in 
the centre of thebow. This was a very common 
ornament in the ancient keys, and was doubtless 
due to the superstitious belief in the power of 
these articles to influence the inhabitants of the 
spirit world. Keys in the seventeenth century 
were in many cases as elaborately decorated as 
the articles for which the locks were intended, 
including even the most magnificent cabinets of 
the Middle Ages. 

The history of locks and keys supplies an in- 
teresting chapter in the curiosities of invention. 
Mark Scaliot, a smith of Elizabeth’s time, is re- 
ported to have made a lock consisting of eleven 
pieces of iron, steel, and brass, all of which, with 
a pipe key, weighed only two grains of gold. The 
ingenious Marquis of Worcester included in his 
‘*Centurie of Inventions” several wonders in the 
shape of locks and keys. ‘‘A little triangle- 
screw'd key, not weighing a shilling, yet capable 
and strong enough to bolt and unbolt round about 
a great chest an hundred bolts through fifty sta- 
ples, two in each, with a direct contrary motion, 
and as many more from both sides and ends, and 
at the self-same time shall fasten it to a place be- 
yond a man’s natural strength to take it away ; 
and in one and the same turn both locketh and 
openeth it.” Such was one invention of this pro- 
lific mechanical genius. Here is another, equal- 
ly remarkable in its way. ‘‘An escocheon for a 
lock, with these properties: The owner (though 
a woman) may, with her delicate hand, vary the 
ways of coming to open the lock ten millions of 
times beyond the knowledge of the smith that 
made it, or of me who invented it. If a stranger 
open it, it setteth an alarm agoing, which the 
stranger can not stop from running out, and be- 
sides, though none should be within hearing, yet 
it catcheth his hand as a trap doth a fox, and 
though far from maiming him, yet it leaveth such 
a mark behind it as will discover him if suspect- 
ed; the escocheon or lock plainly showing what 
monies he hath taken out of the box to a farthing, 
and how many times opened since the owner has 
been in it.” Padlocks were almost from time im- 
memorial made for securing iron ‘‘ bridles,” for- 
merly fastened on the mouths of scolds. Many 
of these locks were curious enough, but his lord- 
ship of Worcester eclipsed all previous efforts in 
this direction by an instrument which in his 
quaint way he termed the untoothsome pear. He 
thus describes it: ‘A little ball in the shape of 
a plum or pear being dexterously convey'd or 
forced into a body’s mouth, shall presently shoot 
forth such and so many bolts of each side and 
at both ends, as without the owner's key can 
neither be opened or filed off, being made of tem- 
pered steel, and as effectually locked as an iron 
chest.” Dr. Plot, the historian of Staffordshire, 
refers to locks made in complicated suits in that 
country two centuries ago. He also says that 
locks were made with chimes in them, playing 
divers quaint and wonderful tunes whenever 
opened. What effect this music would have 
upon the burglar it is not easy to imagine. 

An ingenious lock-smith who has large faith in 
Dr. Cumming is troubled at the prospect of his 
craft at the dawn of the Millennium. The lock 
trade is one of those numerous industries that 
thrive upon the frailties of civilized mankind, and 
it must decay in the Golden Age, when the world 
resembles Longfellow’s village of Acadie, for there 
“Neither locks had they to their doors nor bars to 

their windows, 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts 

of their owners.” 
To the end of the craft, however, come when it 
may, Cupid will doubtless remain the greatest 
picklock in creation, for Shakspeare has no truer 
couplet than that which occurs in his passionate 
love-story of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis :” 


“Were Beauty under twenty locks kept fas 
Yet Love breaks through and picks oom allat last.” 








THE KRAKEN. 

In the whole range of fabulous monsters 1} 
is not one that has met with greater incre), 
and yet maintained its hold on the wonder of ; 
with more constant tenacity, than the krs|.,. 
From time immemorial it has appeared geri), 
and again on the pages of travelers, and fro, ;),. 
oldest philosopher to the days of Lacépéde and 
Buckstone these faint traces of its true characte; 
and gigantic proportions have been carefy, 
amined, and, when stripped of the usual éxac. 
gerations, been found to agree with the actys! 
dimensions of a genuine and formidable monste; 

Aristotle, whose history has so often been {),. 
laughing-stock of the half informed, and whom 
the skeptics of all ages have been delighted jo 
use as a type of unreliable naturalists, has of |y;. 
recovered, step by step, the veneration whic; |. 
enjoyed in the Middle Ages, It would be an jy. 
teresting task to gather the great facts constan:. 
ly represented, in scientific works even, as new «ie. 
coveries, of which a correct sketch is already ey). 
tained in the work of the ancient savant, “[},, 
he seems to have known, better than any naty. 
ralist down to our own day, the nature of the 
polypus, who, in all probability, has filled the iy: 
agination of men for so many centuries unde 
the name of the kraken. 

‘Trebius tells us a story, on the other hand. j; 
which undoubted facts are already half hidder 
under a mass of exaggerations, of which Aristotle 
never became guilty, however common they we. 
in the writings of the ancients. A polyy us, he 
says, came every night from the great deep on 
shore at Carteja, in order to feed upon salt ineat, 
These robberies incensed the people, who in vain 
tried to discover the intruder, although they sur- 
rounded their drying-places with high palisedes. 
The polypus took advantage of a large tree which 
stood near them, and, by means of an oveiheny- 
ing branch that could support his weiglit, he 
slipped in night after night. At last, however, his 
hour came; the dogs discovered him one morn- 
ing, as he tried to make his way back to the sea, 
and soon hosts of men surrounded the monster 
—at a distance only, for the novelty of the siglit, 
the hideousness of the monster all covered with 
brine, his enormous size, and the horrible odo 
which he diffused on all sides nearly petriticd 
the poor fishermen. In the mean time he was 
fighting the dogs bravely, now striking them to 
the ground with his two larger arms, and now 
beating them painfully with his whip-like tenta- 
cles. At last the men gained courage, and with 
their tridents they overcame and dispatched the 
monster. We must add, for the honor of Pliny, 
who quotes the account of Trebius, that he looks 
upon it as a prodigy, and in his quiet, quaint way 
gives the reader to understand his reluctance to 
vouch for the statement. 

The head and the arms of the giant were, how- 
ever, brought to Lucullus and carefully measured. 
The former was of the size of a cask, capable of 
holding fifteen amphore, with a beak in propor- 
tion; the arms were thirty feet long, and so large 
that a man could hardly span them; what re- 
mained of the flesh weighed still over seven hun- 
dred pounds. Whether Lucullus had it dressed tor 
his table is not stated; we know, however, that 
the Romans were as fond of the flesh of these 
hideous creatures as the fishermen of the coasts 
of Normandy are in our day ; it is firm, but sa- 
vory, and assumes, when cooked, a white and 
pink color, which looks most appetizing. 

Fulgosus has a similar story, with such slight 
variations only that it appears essentially the 
same account. Aslian, however, furnishes new 
evidence; for he states, upon good authority, that 
a huge monster of the kind, as large as the big- 
gest of whales, was killed with axes by Spanish 
merchants, whose magazines it was in the habit 
of robbing. Pliny adds the crowning piece ot 
wonder: A polypus, he says, exists in the great 
ocean, called Arbas, whose feet are of such enor- 
mous size that they prevent it from comiig Ito 
the Mediterranean, as the Straits of Gibraltar are 
too shallow for such a giant! 

Very different are the accounts which take up 
the thread where antiquity left it suddenly at 
the time when Rome fell, heathen gods were de- 
throned, and the darkness of the Dark Ages fell 
likea pall upon all mankind. The Scandinavian 
seamen, bold like no other sailors on earth, reg- 
ular vikings, dwellers on the great deep, colored 
all their relations with the dark and dismal tinge 
of their grim Northern climate. The Greeks and 
the Romans, even, admired only what was beau- 
tiful and graceful in nature, and thus, although 
they knew the kraken, they loved not to dwell on 
his monstrous proportions and hideous appes'- 
ance. Their poetry never alludes to them. anid 
their art disdained to stoop to such repulsive 
forms. Not so the sombre children of Norther 
twilight ; they also know the kraken, and de- 
seribe it with remarkable correctness in their s0- 
berer moments; but they love to dwell upon its 
repulsive features; they exaggerate its (imell- 
sions and its ugliness; they change it into 4 tcl 
rible being, full of dread power and malign pur- 
poses ; and then they believe in their own dreams, 
and enjoy, like children, the strange delight w' i 
which they are filled by their very fears. ‘T!«) 
go on increasing its size, till it becomes to thei 
excited imagination the Mountain Fish, and they 
see it soon every where, in their land-locked bays 
and out on the stormy sea: when the thick storm- 
clouds lower till they touch the crest of thew — 
it is the kraken ; and when their anchor suc: vd 
strikes upon an unknown shallow, it is aga! the 
kraken. 

The Norwegians, especially, loved to tell 
drous tales ; how their bold seamen lande« ' 
deserted island which showed no trace of lite.) 
a shrub nor a blade of grass; and while they ~" 
wandered about, marveling at the utter desol ny ily 
the island began to heave and to move, anu ''" 
hold! they found themselves on the back of 18 
monster! Great authorities came to confirm t's 
stories ; saints and bishops lent the weight of 
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ved character to the accounts given by laymen 
see soties, Erick Falkendorf, a bishop of Ni- 
on ray 1520, a long letter on the subject 
eg Leo X. He was sailing, on a Sunday, 
to Pope we ian vessel along the distant coast, 

wailed his inability to celebrate holy mass 
ted As he mourned and prayed, sud- 
on Tin nknown islet arose, not far from the ves- 
— yoo land, the sacred vessels are carried 
chore, and the holy office is celebrated with 
pa sJemnity. After mass they return on board 
1 e 1 immediately the island begins to trem- 
Sie ind gradually to sink back into the sea, from 
be, st had risen. ‘The island had been a kra- 

' 
. Olaus Wormius, also, who is generally truthful 
enough, relates having seen, about the year 1643, 
one of these enormous monsters, and states that 
they resemble an island far more than an animal. 
He expresses his belief that there are but few 
krakens in existence, and curiously enough adds, 
that while they are themselves immortal, the 
medusee are nothing more than the eggs and the 
spawn of these monsters. ’ 

Other writers of the same century confirm his 
statement, and believe in the immortality of the 
kraken—a faith which was not even shaken when 
in 1680 the carcass of one of these monsters was 
for the first time discovered in the Gulf of New- 
angen, in the parish of Astabough. His arms 
had become entangled in the countless cliffs and 
rocks which characterize the dangerous coast of 
that neighborhood, and the animal had died there, 
nnable to extricate itself. When putrefaction 
commenced in the enormous mass, the odor be- 
came so offensive for miles and miles that seri- 
ous fears of a pestilence were entertained. For- 
tunately, the waves came to the aid of the fright- 
ened people, tearing off piece after piece, and 
carrying it into the ocean ; and when the last 
remuant had been washed away, an official report 
of the whole event was drawn up by a clerical 
diznitary, and is still to be found in the govern- 
ment archives at Drontheim. 

A similar case occurred on the Newfoundland 
Banks, where polypi abound in sach numbers 
that the fishermen of all nations, who congregate 
there in the season, use every summer nearly 
two millions as bait, with which to catch codfish. 
Toward the end of the last century a monstrous 
specimen of this class died on these banks beyond 
Pine Light, and here, also, the mass of putrefying 
matter was so enormous, and the odor so intoler- 
able for a great distance, that the grave appre- 
hension of an epidemic drove the fishermen from 
the neighborhood till the currents had carried off 
every trace of the terrible animal. 

Of all the authors, however, who have given us 
more or less detailed accounts of their experience 
with the soetrolden, or sea-scourge, as the Swedes 
call it, Pontoppidan is by far the most precise in 
his statements. 

The Northern people, he tells us, assert, and 
without the slightest contradiction in all their ac- 
counts, that when they go out into the open sea 
during the great heat of the summer they find the 
water suddenly less deep, and upon sounding the 
lead frequently marks only thirty fathoms. The 
fishermen know then that a kraken floats be- 
tween the lead and the bottom of the sea, and 
they immediately get ready their lines, for they 
know that where the monster is, fish always 
abound. If, on the other hand, the depth di- 
minishes, if this accidental bottom moves and 
rises, then it is time for them to make their es- 
cape; for the kraken is waking up and about to 
rise, in order to breathe and to stretch out its 
huge arms toward the sun. 

The fishermen hasten away with all their 
might, and when they can at last rest on their 
oars at a safe distance, they can see the enor- 
mous creature, whose back covers a mile and a 
half of sea. The fish, taken by surprise by his 
sudden rising, leap frantically about in the small 
pools formed in the rugged irregularities found 
in his back, and then a number of points or shin- 
ing horns appear gradually, rising till they look 
like masts with their yards ; these are the arms 
of the kraken, which are so powerful that they 
can seize the ropes of a large ship and sink it in 
afew moments. After having remained a short 
time above water, the kraken sinks down again, 
and this is seareely less dangerous to vessels near 
by, as he displaces, in sinking, such an enormous 
volume of water that whirlpools and currents 
are formed scarcely inferior to those of the great 
maelstrom, 

Such is the account found in the Natural His- 
tory of the learned bishop, who, no doubt, wrote 
what he conscientiously believed to be true, al- 
though he can not quite disguise his own skepti- 
cism in regard to some of the facts mentioned. 
It is very different with Augustus of Bergen, a 
man of critical mind, who, not having seen a 
kraken himself, collected all the Scandinavian 
accounts of which he heard, and, after examining 
them carefully, came to the conclusion that there 
does exist a gigantic polypus—though far from 
boasting of the dimensions usually attributed to 
the monster—that it is provided with arms, that 
't emits a strong odor, that it shows at times 
long tentacles, and only appears in summer-time 
and daring calm weather, It is remarkable how 
fully the conclusions of this learned naturalist 
hav e been confirmed by modern discoveries. 
ate Linné, a Swede in heart as in race, 

* to have been troubled with strange doubt 
ae this pet monster of his countrymen ; 
no tec solemnly introduced the kraken 
pres ae ar a fauna, and after speaking of it 
tenes © fully in his great work, ‘* The System 

Lge he suddenly drops him in the seventh 
. 5 on, and never more says a word of the gigan- 
howe Pus: This did not have much effect, 
>t — the sailors of his and of other lands, 
poi, be - -_ much given to reading Latin 
faith i and in Sweden, as well as in France, the 

‘h in the kraken remained as general and as 
'm as before. Countless votive offerings adoin 
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to this day the little chapels that rise high above 
the iron-bound coast, with their tiny turrets and 
tinkling bells ; but none more weighty in precious 
metals, none more faithfully offered to the Lord 
of the Sea, than those which speak of the delivery 
from the dread kraken. One of these—in the 
Church of ‘‘Our Lady of the Watch at Mar- 
seilles”—is accompanied by a touching recital of 
a fearful combat with the monster on the coast 
of South Carolina; and another, hung up in the 
chapel of St. Thomas, at St. Malo, testifies to the 
escape of a slave-ship from the arms of a gigantic 
polypus at the very moment when it was leaving 
the port of Angola. 

In 1783 a whaler assured Dr. Swediaur that 
he had found in the mouth of a whale a tentacle 
of twenty-seven feet length. The report was in- 
serted in a scientific journal of the day, and there 
read by Deny Montfort, who at once determined 
to obtain more ample information on the subject. 
It so happened that just then the French govern- 
ment had sent for a number of American whalers, 
in order to consult with them as to the best 
means by which the French fisheries could be re- 
vived. These men were staying at Dunkirk; 
and here Montfort questioned them, and, upon 
a hy it appeared that two of them had found 
feelers, or horns, of such monstrous animals, 
Ben Jonson saw one in the mouth of a whale, 
from which it hung to the length of thirty-five 
feet; and Reynolds another, floating on the sur- 
face of the sea, forty-five feet long, and of red- 
dish slate-color. But of all the reports which he 
heard, the following was the most minute, and 
yet also the most extraordinary : 

Captain John Magnus Dens, a Danish sailor 
of high character and established uprightness, 
deposed that, after having made several voyages 
to China in the service of the Gottenburg Com- 
pany, he had once found himself becalmed in the 
fifteenth degree of south latitude, at some distance 
from the coast of Africa, abreast of St. Helena 
and Cape Nigra. Taking advantage of his forced 
inactivity, he had determined to have his ship 
cleaned and scrubbed thoroughly, and for that 
purpose a few planks were suspended on the 
side of the vessel, on which the sailors could 
stand while scraping and calking the ship. They 
were busy with their work, when suddenly an 
anchertroll—so the Danes call the animal—rose 
from the sea, threw one of its arms round two 
of the men, tore them with a jerk from the scaf- 
folding, and sank out of sight in a moment. 
Another feeler appeared, however, and tried to 
grasp a sailor who was in the act of ascending 
the mast; fortunately the man could hold on to 
the rigging, and as the long feeler became en- 
tangled in the ropes, he was enabled to escape, 
though not without uttering most fearful cries, 
These brought the whole crew to his assistance ; 
they quickly snatched up harpoons, cutlasses, and 
whatever they could lay hands on, and threw 
them at the body of the animal, while others set 
to work cutting the gigantic feeler to pieces and 
carrying the poor man to his berth, who had 
swooned from intense fright. ‘The monster, with 
five harpoons thrust deep into its quivering flesh, 
and holding the two men still in its huge arms, 
endeavored to sink; but the crew, encouraged 
by their captain, did their utmost to hold on to 
the lines to which the harpoons were fastened. 
Their strength was, however, not sufficient to 
struggle with the marine giant, and all they 
could do was to make fast the lines to the ship, 
and to wait till the forces of the enemy should be 
exhausted. Four of the ropes snapped, one after 
the other, like mere threads, and the harpoon of 
the fifth tore out of the body of the monster with 
such violence that the ship was shaken from end 
to end; thus the animal escaped, with its two 
victims. The whole crew remained overcome 
with amazement; they had heard of these mon- 
sters, but never believed in their existence ; and 
here, before their eyes, two of their comrades had 
been torn from their side, and the third, over- 
come with fright, died the same night in deliri- 
um. The feeler which had been separated from 
the body remained on board as an evidence that 
the whole had not been a frightful dream; it 
measured at the base as many inches as their 
mizzen-mast, was still twenty-five feet long, and 
at the pointed end provided with a number of 
suckers, each as large as a spoon. Its full size 
must have been far greater, however, as only 
part of it had been cut off, the animal never even 
raising its head above the surface. The captain, 
who had witnessed the whole scene, and himself 
thrown one of the harpoons, ever afterward con- 
sidered this encounter the most remarkable event 
of his checkered life, and calmly asserted the ex- 
istence of the kraken. 

All these ancient accounts, the Norwegian le- 
gends, the reports of sailors of many nations, 
and the minute descriptions of Sicilian divers, 
who spoke of polypi as large as themselves, and 
with feelers at least ten feet long, could not fail 
to make an impression upon men of science, and 
the most discreet among them came to the con- 
clusion that there must be some truth amid all 
those fables. 

It was, however, reserved to our century to 
strip the facts of all exaggeration, and to estab- 
lish the existence of such monsters beyond all 
controversy. A kind of mollusk, called cephalo- 
podes, was found in various seas, whose pecul- 
iar formation and strange appearance sufficient- 
ly explained the marvels told of the kraken. An 
elongated sack in the form of an egg, or a cylin- 
der, from which protrudes at one end a thick, 
round head, with a pair of enormous flat eyes ; 
on this head, at the summit, a kind of hard, 
brown beak, after the manner of a parrot’s bill, 
and round the beak a crown of eight or ten pow- 
erful, long arms—this is the polypus, which pass- 
ed of old for a kraken. 

On the inner side, each one of these gigantic 
arms or feelers is covered with a double row of 
suckers, which resemble a small cup with a 
movable bottom. By means of these cups, which 
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the animal can exhaust of the air they contain, 
it can affix itself to any surface ; and as it pos- 
sesses several hundred of them, its power is nat- 
urally enormous. Nevertheless, they use these 
feelers only for the purpose of seizing their prey 
and handing it up to the beak, which then goes 
to work and tears it to pieces. Nor is their man- 
ner of swimming less curious. Their gills re- 
quire a large quantity of water to furnish them 
with a few globules of air; to provide this sup- 
ply they are covered with an elastic mantle, 
which the animal contracts when it is full, so as 
to drive the water it contains through a tube 
placed between the eyes. Every time that the 
mantle is thus contracted and the water expelled 
the latter forms a kind of jet, which, striking upon 
the inert matter around, gives to the animal an 
impetus in the opposite direction. At each pul- 
sation, therefore, it advances, and thus it travels 
quite rapidly through the water. 

The cephalopodes on European and American 
coasts are generally only of small size, although 
in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic seas some 
have been found of larger dimensions, and others 
still greater are kept in museums. In the open 
sea, however, vessels have encountered genuine 
giants of the kind, and these are, no doubt, the 
true representatives of the kraken. Rang met 
one of the size of a ton, and of reddish color; 
while Pennant saw in the Indian seas an eight- 
armed cuttle-fish, with arms of fifty-four feet in 
length and a body of twelve feet in breadth ; thus 
making it extend, from point to point, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. A naturalist of Copen- 
hagen, who has made the study of these animals 
his specialty—Steenstrup—had occasion to ex- 
amine one of these monsters in 1855 on the coast 
of Gothland, where it had been caught by fisher- 
men. It required several carts to carry the body 
off; and the hind part of the mouth, which he 
saved from destruction, still had the size of an 
infant’s head. The museum at Utrecht contains 
a specimen of a colossal cephalopode ; and the 
American Barnum was, of course, not without at 
least one of the feelers of such a giant, as thick 
as a man’s body, and over ten feet long. Will- 
iam Buckland, the great naturalist’s son, and an 
excellent observer himself, took pains to examine 
the varieties known to the British coast, and al- 
lowed one small specimen to grasp his hand and 
arm. He describes the feeling to be such as if a 
hundred tiny air-pumps had been applied at once, 
and little red marks were left on the skin where 
the suckers had been at work. ‘‘ The sensation,” 
he says, ‘‘ of being held fast by a (literally) cold- 
blooded, soulless, pitiless, and voracious sea-mon- 
ster almost makes one’s blood run cold. I can 
now easily understand why they are called man- 
suckers ; only the natives of the Chinese and In- 
dian seas have such a horror of them—for in 
those climates they are seen large and formida- 
ble enough to be dangerous to any human being 
who may be so unfortunate as to be clutched by 
them.” Victor Hugo’s description of his monster 
in the ‘* Travailleurs de la Mer” is, of course, 
far more graphic and poetical, though hardly less 
to the point. On the logs of many a vessel en- 
counters with colossal mollusks of this kind have 
since been entered ; and although the largest ever 
accurately measured—by a French man-of-war's 
man—was only twelve feet long in body, with feel- 
ers of fifty feet in length, enough has been seen 
and recorded in our days to justify the convic- 
tion that the wonders of the deep are not yet all 
known, and that animals like the kraken may be 
still in existence. 





SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMONDS. 


Tue state or province of Orange River is north 
of the seat of the old Caffre war. Twenty vears 
ago this state was occupied by emigrant Boers, 
descendants of the Dutch colonists; for in 1853 
England formally abandoned the whole tract— 
about as large as Great Britain—lying between 
the Orange and Vaal rivers. Some of these Boers 
migrated farther across the Vaal, forming the 
‘** Transvaal” Republic. Britain never had do- 
minion here. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
says these so-called republics consist each of a 
few thousand Boer families. He does not con- 
sider them descendants of the Dutch, but of the 
warlike North Germans, whom the United Pio- 
neers hired to guard their distant settlements, 
giving them lavish grants of lands. Nearly all 
the supplies drawn by the Transvaal and Free 
State republics come across the Drakensburg 
range—that is, by the Natal route, a distance of 
four hundred and fifty miles. Persons who 
know the district well state that the real wish of 
the republicans is to be incorporated with the 
Cape Colony and Natal ; and perhaps some such 
arrangement is not far distant. According to 
Mr. Mann, the diamond region commences at the 
junction of the Vaal with the Orange, and ex- 
tends for an unexplored distance up both rivers. 
We must not think that the district is in the midst 
of the Boer families; on the contrary, it is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a desert region of bare rock and sand, 
far from the upland pastoral districts” where 
they reside. It is easily reached. There is the 
journey from Cape Town of eight hundred miles, 
and though this will be greatly used, its great 
distance renders it undesirable. Mr. James Gill, 
in a recently published pamphlet, advocates the 
route from Port Elizabeth to Graaf Reinet (one 
hundred and sixty miles), and from that place 
by Hanover and Hope Town to the diggings, 
three hundred and thirty-six miles ; making four 
hundred and ninety-six altogether. Mr. Gill 
advises the emigrant to land at Port Elizabeth, 
bringing with him a small filter, rifle, and re- 
volver, as they are not easily procurable. Long- 
toms, cradles, and other appliances can be read- 
ily bought in the colony. A passenger cart plies 
between Port Elizabeth and Somerset (fare $15), 
and he can go by post-cart to Graaf Reinet for 
$750. Mr. Gill says: “‘ This is a pleasant and 





expeditious route, and the journey over the Zum- 
berg Mountains, the scenery of which is maguifi 
cent, will at once put him in love with the coun- 
try.” 

The first South African diamond is said to 
have been discovered in March, 1867. Profess- 
or Tennant, in a lecture delivered November 23 
before the Society of Arts, stated the fortunate 
person was a Dutch farmer named Schalk van 
Niekerk, who was struck with the appearance of 
a stone with which some children were playing. 
He showed it to Mr. O'Reilly, and, through the 
clerk of the peace for the district of Colesberg, it 
came into the hands of Dr. Atherstone, of Gra- 
ham’s Town. After taking the specific gravity 
and hardness, and testing it by polarized light, 
he decided that it was a genuine diamond. It 
was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, and pur- 
chased by Sir Philip Wodehouse, then governor 
of the colony, for $2500. Professor ‘Tennant, 
in June, 1868, directed attention to the Cape 
diamonds at a meeting of the Royal Geograph 
ical Society. He alluded to two specimens which 
had been purchased by Sir. P. Wodehouse of 
Messrs. Garrard. ‘The first is in the shape of an 
octahedron (three-fourths of an inch by three- 
eighths of an inch), of a yellowish tinge, weigh- 
ing 2175 carats. It was found near Hope 
Town, on the Orange River. ‘The second is an 
octahedron, more symmetrical, weighing 8}% 
carats, specific gravity 3.54. The professor 
stated that one stone was taken to a blacksmith 
to see if it would resist a blow of the hammer, it 
being a mistaken notion that a diamond would 
resist such a blow. He pointed out that there 
are few more brittle substances in nature than 
the diamond, and that a valuable stone may 
be seriously injured by merely falling on the 
floor. 

In May, 1869, the magnificent diamond of 834 
carats was discovered, which has been named the 
“Star of South Africa.” Jt was found by a 
man named Swatbooy, near Sandfontein, on the 
Orange River. He sold it to Schalk Niekerk 
for 500 sheep, 10 head of cattle, and a horse, 
and Messrs. Lilienfeld Brothers are said to have 
given $56,500 for it. ‘This stone was last year 
taken to England, and being cut, produced a 
fine stone of 464 carats. It is valued at 100,04 0), 
and Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, in whose. posses- 
sion it now is, have promised to show it to any 
one desirous of seeing it. In a single year the 
new field has yielded more than five stones above 
forty carats, whereas the other localities al- 
together have not yielded more than one stone of 
that weight per annum. Professor Tennant 
thinks we shall have diamonds from South Af- 
rica exceeding the Koh-i-noor in size, and equal- 
ing it in beauty when cut and polished. 

Instances of wonderful luck in the field are re- 
ported. One man in his first day’s work found 
a diamond worth $12,500; another, in the 
course of a week, sold one for $1750; while, on 
the other hand, we hear of persons laboring for 
months without finding a good stone. And it 
must be labor with a vengeance, toiling harder 
than a convict, under a burning sun, with many 
hardships in the shape of food and lodging to put 
up with. The general opinion seems to be that 
if a man has $1000 a year he had better keep 
away. 

Diamond merchants are in the field in force, 
and one firm asserts that the fields are, without 
doubt, the richest ever discovered. | In the Cape 
and Natal News of August 8 one party of as- 
sociates is said to have sent to the coast stones 
to the value of $100,000. Mr. Silverfield, of 
Hope Town, is said to have purchased 370 dia- 
monds, valued at only $15,000, Mr. Mann tells 
us of one persevering man who worked for six 
months without getting a single stone, and when 
about to give up found a gem that paid him for all 
his labor. Another account states that Mr. Hond 
is known to have purchased upward of 400 stones 
in six days, and one man saw 63 diamonds un- 
earthed in a day at Kallenberg. In one week 
75 diamonds were registered by the committee. 
Many, of course, are never reported; but the 
rule is that each finder shall take his stones to 
the committee to be entered in a book. Dia- 
monds to the assumed value of $250,000 are re- 
ported to have been discovered in one week— 
namely, that ending August 27. Messrs. Good- 
liffe & Co., of Cape Town, say they are under- 
stating the amount when they put the total value 
of those discovered to Septeniber at $1,000,000. 
These gentlemen are convinced that the real 
riches of the fields have yet to be yielded to the 
scientific application of capital. Mr, Unger, of 
Hamburg, states that the general quality of Cape 
diamonds, the result of surface scratchings, is 
superior to the stones of Brazil found at a depth 
of twenty feet. ‘The general characteristics of 
the Cape field more resemble the Indian than 
the Brazilian diamond regions. Most of the 
stones are found on the surface; but one man 
sunk a hole ten feet down, and discovered dia- 
monds at that depth. The Pniel diggings are 
said to be far richer than the original ones on 
the opposite side of the river. An extract from 
the diary of Mr. G. 8. Higston gives the modus 
operandi in use at the fields: “* After loosening 
the red ferruginous gravel by means of a pick, 
and removing the large boulders, those who are 
not possessed of washing apparatus and the 
means of transporting the diamondiferous soil 
to the river, merely pass it through a fine sieve, 
and then examine the remainder to detect the 
precious gems. In this way many have been 
obtained ; but as a diamond or a ruby, when cov- 
ered with moist ferruginous dirt, is not easily de- 
tected, no doubt some have been passed over and 
thrown away among the débris. Washing, al- 
though reqriring more hands and appliances, is, 
no doubt, a much more certain process. ‘Ihe 
ground is first puddled in a shallow trough about 
five feet long, two broad, and six inches in depth, 





one man pouring water upon it, while another 
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works it well about with 
ashovel. As the trough 
is slightly inclined, al- 
most the whole of the 
sand, ete., is thus got rid 


of; a couple of spade- 
fuls of the gravel is then 


thrown into the top sieve 
of the cradle (which 
simply a box on rockers, 
with three metal sieves of 
different - sized perfora- 
tions), and while one man 
rocks, his assistant pours 
two or three buckets of 
water sy this 
means the smaller stones 
are carried down to the 
undermost The : : 
rocker and his mate then | : 
examine the sieve, |) Gl | ah 
which has retained all the — {jij } i “ 
large pebbles; and lucky ii 
indeed are they if a gem 
should be discovered in 
this, as it is sure to be 
one of the largest size. 
‘The second sieve is emp- 
tied out on to a sheet of 
iron, or other sort of ta- 
ble, at which the search- 
er or searchers sit; and 
when all the ground is |} 
worked out of the pud- ji 
dling-box the last sieve is 
examined for the smaller 
gems At the bottom of 
the cradle is a small 
ledge, against which a 
little fine gravel collects : 


1S 


on it. 
Pile 


sieves, 


top 


and it was from wash- 

ing this débris in a wash- 

hand basin that I was enabled to procure a mi- 
nute diamond, a small nugget, and several specks 
of gold. I have no doubt that, on further ex- 
ploration, paying deposits of the precious metal 
will be brought to light. Rubies are plentiful, 
but small; the largest I saw was between four 
and five carats. When a native finds a surface 
diamond he fires a shot ; and hardly a day pass- 
ed during my stay that one or more of these re- 
ports were not heard.” 

A Cape Town correspondent of the London 
Times, wader date October 3, 1870, mentions a 
gem of pure water, octahedral in form, weigh- 
ing before cutting 107 carats. Captain Rolles- 
ton ridicules the complaints of those who, after 
a few weeks’ unsuccessful search at the fields, 
turn away, vowing there isnothinginthem. He 
was unsuccessful for six months himself, but per- 
severed, and ultimately secured a good reward. 
He thinks it useless for men to work single- 
handed. The captain sent a fortune home by 
the Saxon, and returned by the Norseman, in 
order to organize a company on a large scale to 
prospect the diamond fields, and avoid the short 
hot season. Messrs. Leverson & Goldschmidt, 
of Argyli Street, Regent Street, say the mines 
at the Cape have not produced, nor are likely to 
produce, any fall in the value of diamonds. 

‘hese merchants state that the amount received 
has been much exaggerated. The value of the 


gems in the Norseman was said to have been 
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$400,000; but, when examined, $90,000 was 
found to be nearer the mark. The amount of 
diamonds from existing mines and from private 
sources coming into the market, Messrs. Lever- 
son state, is so immensely superior to any that 


| ean come from the Cape that the latter will be 


| 





lost in the aggregate. It is estimated that the 
value of diamonds arriving from the Brazilian 
and East Indian mines is about $400,000 a 
month, and about the same amount is brought 
into the market by private holders ; so that we 
have a total of $800,000 worth per month, or 
$10,000,000 a year. Messrs. Leverson state 
that at the Cape the smaller sizes, used chiefly in 
ornaments, have not been found in sufficiently 
large quantities. Professor ‘Tennant says that 


| only ten per cent, of the Cape diamonds are of 


the first water. 

On the 30th of July last Commandant Parker 
was elected president of the new Miners’ Repub- 
lic. ‘The president gave a ball the same evening. 
We are told that in August the president of the 
Transvaal Republic arrived at the diggings, 
signed the rules, and took out a claim for work- 
ing. 

We close the present paper with a few notes on 
the composition of the diamond. 

Diamonds may be described as the final prod- 


| uct of the chemical decomposition of vegetable 


substances. Impressions of grains of sand and 
crystals have been observed on the surface of 
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be burnedinto a little car- 
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some specimens, and even germinating fungi. 
A specimen in Mr. Ruskin’s collection shows the 
association of diamonds with gold found in the 
bed of a river in Brazil. It is a conglomerated 
mass of quartz pebbles, with crystals of diamond 
and grains of gold, the whole cemented with ox- 
ide of iron. 
tal of gold is, like the diamond, an octahedron. 
M. Rossi, of Toulon, produced diamonds by 
placing certain quantities of water, phosphorus, 
and bisulphide of carbon in a vessel, which he left 
undisturbed for several months, and crystals of 
carbon were produced of minute size. The di- 
amond is the only gem which after long exposure 
to the sun’s rays becomes phosphorescent in the 
dark. 

The diamond, garnet, and spinel are distin- 
guished by their power of single refraction. 
Other stones give a double image of any thing 
seen through them—that is, possess a double re- 
fracting power, like the well-known Iceland 
spar. An artificial precious stone loses its lustre 
if immersed in water, and will feel warmer when 
touched by the tongue than a real gem. ‘The 
latter ordeal is a common method of distinguish- 
ing precious stones. The white sapphire and 
topaz are often mistaken for the diamond; but 
if the stone be the former, it can be scratched by 
a splinter of ruby; if the latter, difference in 
hardness, fracture, and optical qualities will be- 
tray it. It is a curious fact that diamonds can 
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It is curious that the primary crys- | 


bonic acid gas. Avera. 
mi, in 1694, did this With 
the burning-glass of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany 
Lavoisier experimented 
on the combustion of 
the diamond in 1773. 
but Sir Humphrey Davy 
settled the question, He 
introduced a stone into 
a glass globe supplied 
with oxygen, and kin- 
dled it with the <, lay 
rays. It burned bril]. 
lantly with a scarlet 
light; and carbonic a id 
gas, without any sign of 
the formation of Water, 
was the result of the , x. 
periment. 


VIEWS IN SAN 
DOMINGO. 


Tue Cathedral of San 
Domingo City, of which 
we give a picture on this 
page, is a good specimen 
of the broad and simple 
style of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture so character. 
istic of Spanish Ameri. 
can countries, Almost 
every city in Mexi 0, 
Central America, and 
South America contains 
churches, convents, 0) 
cathedrals showing the 
same broad masses, the 
same simplicity of detail, 
The air of solidity and repose in these struct. 
ures presents a marked contrast to the |i 
ness and apparent fragility of most of the church 
edifices we are accustomed to build in the United 
States. ‘They look as if they were built to stand 
forever, in spite of the earthquakes that frequent 
ly threaten to overthrow them. A structure like 
our Trinity Church would hardly stand over- 
night in a country where the uneasy ground is 
constantly giving little shrugs and quavers, as if 
to remind folks what it could do if it only mace 
up its mind to shake in dead earnest; but one 
of these low, broad, substantial buildings, like 
the Cathedral in our sketch, sometimes survives 
the fiercest shocks. 

Our second illustration on this page shows a 
mountain pass in the interior of the island 
Here the scenery is picturesque and sometimes 
grand. The prevailing style of architecture, 2s 
seen by our sketch, is simple and primitive. but 
well adapted to the climate, and in its main feat- 
ures bearing a close resemblance to that of the 
towns. ‘The poorest huts have some kind of pi- 
azza or porch, under which the inhabitants find 
shelter from the oppressive heat. ‘The huge 
lumbering cart, to which the oxen are attached 
by yokes tied to the horns, is a necessity of the 
wretched mountain roads; the immense wheels, 
high and broad, pass easily over ruts and ob- 
structions where a smaller-wheeled vehicle would 
stick or break down. 


lit. 











